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-EDALJIS OWN STORY. 


The Narrative of Eighteen Years’ Persecution. 


ARLY in 1903 was perpetrated a cattle-maiming outrage of 
the most revolting and hideous nature in the neighbourhood 
of Great Wyrley, Staffordshire. This crime was soon followed 

by others of a similar kind, and it was only too apparent from 
the nature of inflicted that all were the work of the 


the wounds 
same person. The police attempted to fathom the mystery, but 
failed. 


On August 17th, 1903, came the outrage on a pony belonging to 
the Great Wyrley Colliery Company, and for this deed the police 
arrested George Edalji, the son of the Vicar of Great Wyriey. 
He was tried on evidence of the most unsatisfactory character, and 
finally sentenced to seven years’ penal servitude. In spite of his 
arrest and imprisonment, however, the outrages continued for a 
time. : 

Many of George Edalji’s friends used every effort to arrive at 


WHAT MR. EDALJI TOLD US LAST WEEK. 
Mr. Epatsr’s persecution began in the summer of 1888, 


«hen hie father recei letters purportps Se 
publishe 


sinister letter. 


by name. The letter was 
father’s complaint of 


the allusion to the skill of 


police took the ma 


up they arreste 
servant by the Edaljie. bound 


She was 


fact that young Edalji was 


nag he? solicitor etating it was just a foolish joke on her “Without mentioning s name, he assures Edalji’s | father destroyed most of 
Tx’ 1892 a fresh sories of abusive letters were received at father that the culprit may get a dose of penal servi- | the amazing documents 
Groat Wyrley Vicarage. They were undoubtedly written by an | tude. No doubt, t chief constable hones‘ly meant | he had received and con- 
cducated person, and contained terrible abuse and threats to | every word he said, and Faonght that he had excellent | signed the whole matter 
ore eee Eaalii and —_ ag mas = ene | reasons for his conclusions; but the point is that if ) to oblivion. 

inetead Oe ee ieubing. emg moratthe | the Staffordshire police took this attitude towards | But if the sears 1892-5 
lettere before had been’ delivered through the post, they now young Edalji in 1805, what chance of impartiality had | had been astonishing ones 
were pi under the doors after dark. ‘Tue police even: he in 1903, when a culprit was wanted for an entirely | for the neighbourhood, the 
noel a 7“ 2. ~~ haorered ee Eent on new set of crimes? It is evident that their minds | years 1903-4 were destined 
bird catching, not letter delivering, nothing further was done | Were steeped in prejudice against him, — that ar 2 pent Ais ts ie = 


in the matter. 
Annoyance far greater than that caused by the letters was 
ndered by the hoaxes perpetrated between 1892 and 1895. 
asked to cend to the Vicarage all manner 
ks, and medicince were but a few. 
ted to call to undertake delicate 
cor:missions. Fo libellous advertisements were inserted 
in London and vincial rs—even the Tras and 
Sranparv were victimised—an orged public apologies were 
also printed. _ ae 
In 1892 Gentes Edalji himself had accusations made against 
him by the police. In the first instance he wns accused of 
plucing a leaflet eo as to make it a rt as tho it had been 
put under the door. Afterwards they insinuated that he knew 
something about a key which was discovered on the kitchen 
doorstep of the Vicarage. Neither of these charges was pro- 


ed with. 
At this time trivial articles were being found on the 
Vicarage lawn, thrown over the wall by some miscreant. As 
no notice wae taken of them, this form of annoyance ceased, 
but the letters and advertisements went on ae usual. 


PBPBPPPPLEPPLLAP 
"A DOSE OF PENAL SERVITUDE.” 

Two and a half years after the “key. incident” my 
father was informed that Captain Anson had stated 
he knew the offender’s name, and immediately wrote 
to ask who it was. The chief constable’s reply was 
as follows: 


the w 


this page and 


that I knew the name of the an) 


Mr P. 
I to eA I prefer 


off , though ld him I had my suspicions. 

ote my suspicions to myself until I am able fo prove pel ay a 

them, and I trust to obtain a dose a = eer a for Sein white Me. 
i im. 


one side or the other, there 


serious offence in law, i 
i i 9 or three instances in euch in existence as to tho 
Hig agers vpn aie iable to tho most serious annoyances, ani I have 
punishment. I have no doubt the offender will be a name aa 
detected. _ case. 

Some points in this lctter aro very striking. (1) 


nson had at last got some “suspicions” as 
identity; but (2) ane 
ree 


Captain 
to the offender’s 
continued uninterruptcdly for 


certain it is she was not 
think we may 


o, I have no doubt the real letter-writer was also 
though how Captain 
into a convict 


he can perhaps 


sponsible for such suspicions, no attempt is made in 
nson expected to get the offender 
rison, instead of a lunatic asylum, 
ect explain for himself. 
In referenca to this letter, I cannot do better than 
note Sir A. Conan Doyle’s comments : 


AU rights reserved.) 
“Are We Misusing Sunday ?” by 


1892-5 letters, except th 


Edward H,. Coopes, appe 


Or ea 


“Now, it must be admitted 
It follows after 
the previous one in which hoe accuses 
ip in the 


within the law has a special meaning, 


In ait many trivial articles were thrown over 
on 


the vicarage 
A bundle of leather bootlaces was once dis- 
covered there. Sketches of some of the other 
appear on 


in the course of an admirably lucid article on my 


I do not suggest that his (the sergeant’s) departure was 
connected with the ccssation of the annoy- 
er do I suggest that there was any foundation 


Whatever suspicions may have been entertained on 
identity of the author of theeo 
a necessary part of tho history of the 

Whether the girl who wrote the 1888 letters was 
also concerned in the second series 1s very doubtful— 


the actual writer, and I 
dismiss her threat to have revenge as 


exonerate hor from writing the first lot of letters, 
nor was any reference made to that series in the 


Flitchings” was once introduced. 
I have not, therefore, discussed these two series of j 


Written by GEORGE EDALJI Exclusively for this Paper. « ‘ 


and chief amongst these was Mr. R. D. Yelverton (late 
The result is that after serving 
has now been released on ticket 
firmly convinced of Edalji’s 


the truth, 
Chief Justice of the Bahamas). 
three years of his sentence he 


of leave. Sir A. Conan Doyle, who is 
innocence, is using his powerful pen on the young man’s 
behalf. 


Now for the first time Mr. George Edalji has put his pen to 
paper with the object of telling the whole history of his persecution. 
This story is published in the sincere belief that the wide publicity 
it will naturally obtain throughout the British Empire will arouse 
further sympathy for the unfortunate victim of a crue! piot, nd will 
resultin the truth being discovered and proper compensation awarded 
to Mr. Edaiji. 

Note.—The correct way to pronource Mr. Edalji's name is 
Ee—dl—gee, with the accent on the first syllable. ; 
wuz i 

letters with a view to showing any necessary con- 
eighteen months upon nection between them, but for other reasons, which 
Edalji | will presently appear. 
drawn from him by the © OUTRAGES BEFORE MY ARREST. 
neighbour , and 
offender in keeping 
in view of the 
law student. 


that this is a rather 


From the end of 1895 to the end of 1902 there 
Letters, es 
an 


was a seven years’ truce at Wyrley. 
and forgeries came to an abrupt termination, 
after a few —_ my 


the 
already a 


mood to view 


x ‘ 2W | developments of so sensa- 
his actions in | tionalanatureas probably A cheap-looking leather purse was 


thrown over the tence one night. 


the darkest | no English village has 
— ever before experienced. 
Decem- It was early in 1903 that the first of the long serics 


. ber, 1895, this 
> second series 
VY of letters 
came to an end. 
About that 
time the ser- 
geant to 
. whom I have 


of cattle-maiming outrages—outrages of the most re- 
yolting and hideous character, and soon to create 
a reign of terror in the district and an almost un- 
parelieled sensation throughout the country—was 
perpetrated. 

he crime was quickly followed by others of a like 
nature, and from the fact of all the wounds being 
inflicted in precisely the same manner, the opinion 


made _refer- | became general that, as in the case of the White- 

ence left the | chapel horrors of 1888-9 (to which these atrocitics 

district. bear a striking resemblance, the only difference being 

Commenting | that animals were substituted for women), the whole 

on these annoy: | of the out: were the work of the same person, who 

lawn at nighttime. &nC 68, the| was believed to be a maniac. 

editor of The crimes were all committed at night, and the 

over: TrurH (Feb- | darker the night, the better it seemed to suit the 
ruary 9tb,1905), 


u of the assailant. 
, The plan adopted by the perpetrator was to ri 
open the anima with some sharp instrument, an 
with such ferocity did he do his ghastly work that 
in several instances almost the whole of the victims’ 
internal organs were deposited on the ground. 

Prior to ore anny ay oe serious outrage 

ad occurred, but it a rs that so 

time earlier sheep had een iti. 
lated, though it was thougat, at first, that 
bases wire fencing sufficiently accounted 
‘or it. 
_ On the date mentioned a horse belong- 
ing to Mr. Holmes was shockingly 
injured. Had this been an isolated case, 
or the owner an unpol ular man, it might 


Edalji entertaincd respecting 
is, as I have said, no evidence 


merely mentioned Sergeant 


annoyances had d : . 

ears, h still unable to prove anything at all! | a mere reckless assertion without meaning anything. have been assum e cri was 2 

‘ It is reobatle Captain reine “suspicions” were, | The fact of her being named in the forged A rologies one ean mitted out of spite; ao peas. he 

s in the key incident, directed to myself, and, if | is not, however, easily explained, unless it was intro- | was found. had no enemies in the neighbourhood 
duced as a ruse, and it is & remarkable fact that On April 2nd, a cob, the propert; of 


Mr. Thomas, was so badly mutilated that it h 
be immediately destroyed. The same saetlind aiesent 
to be adopted in both cases, and a similar weapon 


these advertisements to 


at the name “Thomas , 
_A month later a cow of Mrs. Bungay’s was killed 
in a like manner. On May 14th a horso of Mr. 


ars in the February RAPID, published on February 12th. 


n found muti-: 


ihe vilhtiee: it. EB te" 
. ae - i 


oN 
_ 
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Were EXTINg 
Fsp. 14, 16u7 


Badgee’s was the victim, it being Sh pes tad muti- 
lated. On the same day some shcep belonging to Mr. 


waste of time to attempt to prove that George Fdalji 
cquld not, owing to his position and alleged good charac- 
ter, have been guilty of writing offensive and abominable 
Kclters. His father is as well aware as I am of his 
proclivities in the direction of anonymous writing, and 
eeveral other 

subject. 
This letter was written only sixteen days pfter my 
conviction, at a time when another outrage had just 
eccurred, and when the whole district was being 
. inundated with threatening lettcrs of all kinds. 
Mr. Yelverton promptly wrote to the chief 


people have personal knowledge on the same 


I am aware it has been repeatedly said by apologists 
for the police that they were not to blame in sus- 


I feel confident, however, that they 
have simply been hoodwinked and 
imposed “pos by the rascal who 
gave him information about the 
stolen key, and who was concerned 
in the hoaxes and forgeries, and I 
shall hope to learn that, even at this 
eleventh hour, the police are not 
so wholly lost to every sense 
of justice as to refuse such informa- 
tion as must, in my opinion, in- 


Creen were also destroyed. ing me becanse they had received these incriminat- 

On June 6th, two on the property of Messrs. fox lees, and I call upon them and their supporters 
Harrison and Co., suffered the same fate, and three | to now justify their actions as far as possible by pro- 
weeks later two valuable horses belonging to the | ducing some letter implicating me, and shown by, the 
Quinton Colliery Co. (Blewitt’s) were killed. Next | post-mark to have been posted before the police, on 
(August 17th), came the outrage on a pony of the | their own evidence, commenced to watch the vicarage 
Great Wyrley Colliery Company's, for which I was | —-that is before June 30th, 1903. No such letter was 
arrested, and about which I will say more hereafter. ear cad the trial, and the inference is there were 

THE THIRD SERIES OF LETTERS. none: to produce. ‘ 

In connection with the outrages, there have been as ig ee other pane the Pp a 7 Bei 
2 large numbcr of anonymous letters of a sensational | °? f 7 Home, owing a orma: Nace ated : write 
nature, and which may be divided into three sub- | °T ee some ae ; p- no an rai A He 
< sane ois inde, nian TL Ses tad 
ise ee of these sub-series commenced on July Ist, to find that my secret defamer is none other than 
ended on the actual writer of the 1903 series of Ictters, and 
August possibly of the 1892-5 serics also. ; 
4th, just a a know — people x sane tha obyectice shat 

ae F A it is not customary to divulge the channels whereby 
one mig OSES NEERER ERINS US ANS Sete Teme, information has been conrad to the police. In 
Sit he gee el segue (eos OS tla eee te 
tween the dates of my arrest and trial, and the third ’ La but as mine is not an 
lot. came to hand aficr my conviction. : sia - bee a f the moat 

The first of these sub-series are of great importance, or wing i Asa Bs : ee ge tion 
as they were alleged to be in my writing, and were Leaanats > th is bli a oti rn 
wrongfully used as evidence against me at the trial. = (le iat : oc in 1c notice, t rs 
T shall not, however, discuss them till a later stage; S 4 i the fat mm vid epi i ge t 
but it is necessary tu draw attention to them' in order Fy = op ent cr f the Staff 4 
to explain the following passages in a letter, dated Es = ge niabeice eo e a ord. 
November 8th, 1903, and sent by the chief constable : rs da COneraoulaly;: © ke. se ta ot 
to the Hon. RK. D. Yelverton of 3 Pump Court, = an ao => stal th i ‘ther 
Temple, who is the late Chief Justice of the Bahamas, = aa he mee a - “y 
and who wes then preparing a petition to the Home ; sn0W Puen asics _ re 
Orie! oh ay bea ce Been rye 

I beg to acknowledge your further enclosi : = os wd y: 
more testimonials to Gone Edalji’s plac cod. chara: = Cow it was they came to eet a watch 
ter. It is right to tell you that you will it a simple upon my home on June 30th, 1903. 


constable for further particulars of his alle- 
gations, and for the names of the “several 
other people,” but to this letter the captain 
did note oly. 

The reason for this silence is eusy te 
under: nd when t say that the ailogations 
about ine prions performances ip aneny- 
The tin Meus writing wero entirely withenk fuunda- 
protecto: tien) chat J, ned having written aay such 
lead periell letters, aiy Feder had na bkraowledye of ney 
wasfoand.” jr tte" im thar dovetion; that the 

police could have had no knowledge of such 
proclivities, but only “suspicions,” which, 
of course, they were “not able to prove” ; and, lastly, 
that the “several other people” were undoubtedly 
. identical with the person or persons from whom the 
poe received their information about the stolen 
xey--in other words, the actual letter-writer or 
writers. 

Never in my life have I written any anonymous 
letters, and it was a cruel blow to my family to 
have it alleged my dear father knew 1 was addicted 
to such base practices. 

In commenting on this letter, the editor of Trutn, 
in the article to which I have already referred, says : 

_ It is ecarcely necesnary to point out what a flood of 
light it throws upon the spirit in which the police set to 
work to make out their case a this young man in 
1903, or its bearing on the various fragments of circum- 
atantial evidence, all depending upon the impartialit 
and credibility of policemen, ich, in conjunction wit 
Mr. Gurrin’s “expert” evidence, i 


: T his conviction. 
oe @ the chief police cer of the county is 


., 
1 


alf -studs on 
lt even ease mraz eet oe stint 
capable of writing in this etrain to a gentleman investi- 
gating the case for the purpose of a petition to the Home 
cretary, it is not likely that his subordinates will fail 

to play up to him. 

EDALJT'S CHALLENGE. 
,,I1 may mention here that the anonymous letters 
iven in evidence at my trial did not commence till 
after the b palice had begun to watch my home. In 
ether words, it was not that the receipt of anony- 
mous letters in 1903 reminded the patios of those 
auspicions, of which they had no proof in 
1805 ; but that, without paying had such letters at all 
the police began fo watch my home, and that after this 
watching had begun, some person, who was appar- 
ively aware of tho movements of the police, com- 
awenced fabricating evidence to connect me with the 
outrages, his method being to inclose anorymous 
letters in envelopes purporting to be addressed to 
me. 


| 
| 


A little thermomcter 
was throwa on the 
lawn one nigat; it 
sas juct an ordinary 
yellow one, about six 
inches ia length. 


evitab}y lead to the elucidation of 
the inystery attaching to the 
varicus offensive letters, 

THE POLICE AND THE PUBLIC. 

As, in my opinion, the police 
were, to say the least, unfavourably disposed towards 
me frou the beginnin, t.e next point to consider is 
tucir positon an standing in the district at the 
tinic of my arrest. Did they possess the entire con- 
fidence of the community? Unfortunately not. 

When the outrage preceding that for which I was 
convicted was perpetrated, and, as usual, nu arrest 
followed, public indignation knew no bounds, and 
the feeling became general that the police were cither 
wholly incompetent or, in any case, not adopting 
proper methods to detect the offender. Their failures 
were severely criticised at parish council meetings 
and elsewhere. 

Let us now see if there were any reasonable grounds 
for this fecling, and I think I shall satisfy my readers 
that there were. Outrages of the most atrocious 
nature had been perpetrated with impunity for 
months; the crimes were all (except in the case of 
sheep) committed in precisely the same manner; 
they were all carried out in the parish of Wyrley, 
the scenes of the respective tragedies were not far 
apart, and, moreover, were confined to an area sup- 
posed to be well watched by the police. 

Numbers of “detectives”—in other words, consta- 
bles, not in uniform—had been drafted into the 
village from the outlying districts, and like the old 
gentleman, of whom we read in the first chapter of 
the “Book of Job,” they appear to have spent most 
of their time in going to and fro in the parish, and 
walking up and down in it. 

Further, they were above considering any sensible 
suggestions made to them, and those who had the 
temerity to approach them with a friendly hint 
were roughly told to mind their own business, 

A scheme suggested by the principal farmers was 
as follows: First night all cattle owners but one 
were to shut up their animals. The remaining one 
was to let his roam in certain fields, which were to 
be carefully guarded. Next night the “trap” was 
to be set on another farmer's land, and so on. But 
because the police did not think of this scheme them- 
selves they ignored it altogether. 

A suggestion of my own that they should employ 
bloodhounds was also scouted as “impracticable,” and 
I was informed that the police “didn’t take kindly” 
to such suggestions, and were also “very much put 
about” at my ee some remarks reflecting on 
their conduct under the following circumstances: A 
man who had missel the last train was walking 
home along the road from Walsall, when threo con. 
stables in plain clothes pounced upon him from 
behind a hedge, and in an abusive manner 
ordered him to stop. The man happened to have his 


. appearance 
the police he thought : ae 
: is heels, 
| While calling i 
assistance, the constables came up, and insteai of 


A curious pen, with inches a the metal holder, vas 


very primitive description and utterly useless, Tig 
Darty Mart said, in reference to this matt.r: 
A walk through the lanes when night has fajlon - 
everywhere the presence of watchers. Voices az. jj: 
several yarde ahead, but not a, soul can b2 foun) wig 
the spot is reached. Sometimes out of the dacki- 
loom the absurdly palpableeforms of three « : 
betrayed by their very gait. 
SCARED POLICEMEN. 

Further, the police do not appear to have '. >, .t 
@ particularly courageous dispcsition, but te. jee 
gone in mortal dread of the mysterious man «ry 3] 
who continued to do his evil deeds with impur:: 

I will give an example of what I mean: \: 

lice court hearing of my case, a sergear: 

ad a number of constables under his charge, :. . 
he was so greatly alarmed at receiving a 
letter threatening to “shoot him through 
his thick head,” that he dared not go 
to Wyrley again till be had got a 
revolver. 

One can imagine the terror with which 
men frightened by mere threats of this 
sort would keep their lonely vigils ut dead 
of night. 

So much then to show: 

(1) That the police had, at the time of 
my arrest, a preconceived and long- 
standing prejudice against me (a) in 

t ofthe 1892-5 letters, and particu- 
larly regarding the “key” and “leaflet” 
incidents ; (6) on account of some alle- 
gations I had made about their incom- 
petence, and because I had said they were 
going the wrong way to find the crimiral., 
and ought to try bloodhounds. (2) That 
the police were in bad odour in the — 
district owing to their continued failures, 
and so were naturally anxious to effect an 
arrest at any cost, in order to divert 
public attention from themselves. 

WATCHERS AMONG THE TOMBS. 

Ihave pointed out that it was not until 
after the outrage preceding my arrest 
that my name came to be connected with 
these scandals. Blewitt’s horses having 
been killed on June 29th, 1903, the police, 
according to their own evidence, began to 
watch my home the very next night. 

The house and garden are situated well 


the 
wha 


ratte 


copying : 


off the road, and surrounded by the pencil ‘bro:.cu 
churchyard, the school, and school-house, in two. 


etc. (at which nobody resides), a tramway 
os from Great Wyrley Colliery to Churchbrid:. 
and a large field and garden. 

It appears from the evidence that the watching «25 
principally carried on frcm the churchyard, ihe 
police hiding among the graves; and the house is 
one which could be easily kept under observation 
without attracting the attention of the inmates vr 
anyone else, and I had no knowledge of the watchin; 
whatever. 

(Another instalment next wee.) 


ef 
Dipy’t you find it hard to choose a name for the 


baby! ig 
_“Not at all. He has only one wealthy uncle, you 
see.” 


te fee 
Mrs. Younce: “I want five pounds of sugcr, 
please.” 
Grocer: “Yes’m; anything else?” 
“No, that's all; I'll take it with me if it isn't to» 
heavy.” 
“Oh, it will be quite a light weight, ma‘am.” 
ee fo 
“TI nmap to walk the floor all night with the baby. 
Can you think of anything worse than that?” 
“Yes; you might have married out in Greenland, 
where the nights are six months’ long.” 


—_rior— 


SHOPWALKER (severely): “I heard you tell the lady 
she would find the ribbons at the third counter tv 
the left.” 

New Shopwalker: “That’s where they are.” 

Shopwalker: “Yes; but you should have told her 
to go to the right past the’ necktie bargain-countcr, 
turn to the left past the stocking bargain-counter, then 
three counters to the right past the counter where the 
millinery bargains are, and so on. You'll never 
make a shopwalker.” 


Some straight talk on how to win in “The Battle of Life” appears in the RAPID, fud!ished on February 12th. 
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PEARSON’S WEEKLY. 


PropHets who 

exercise their truly 
wonderful powers in 
foretelling the end 
of the world are ‘ 
very persevering, 
a decidedly mis- 
chievous, folk. In 
many instances the 
effects of their 
foolish utterances 
on the ignorant and 
superstitious have 
been amazing. 

It is owing to one 
such prophecy that 
a British sentry has 
for years now been 
Reaping guard over 
an idol at Pegi, in 
Lower Burma. The 
tradition is that the 
idol is only asleep, 
and a long time ago 
the prediction was 
made ae when he awakes the world will come to 
un end. 

The Burmese have implicit belicf in this prophecy, 
hence the British Government saw the wisdom of 
placing a guard over the idol in order that his 
slumbers should not be disturbed. Really the object 
is to prevent a feeling of unrest among the populace. 

Not very long since some gy proceedings wero 
reported from Alfred County, in Natal, as the result 
cf a prediction that the end of the woxsld was at 
hand. The prophet in this case was a nigger, who 
went so far as to foretell that thcre would be an awful 
gale of wind. 

After this everybody would die, except a boy and a 
irl of each nationality, according to the prophet. 
lis absurd predictions had such an effcct on the 
minds of the natives that they set about killing 
fowls so that they could have a great final feast 
oefore the end came. Others who, after having been 
converted to Christianity, had reverted to the state of 
heathenism washed the red clay from their bodies, 
put on their clothing, and engaged in prayer. 

Seven years ago there was a pretty general scare, 
caused by the forecast of the notorious Professor 
Falb that the world would be destroyed by a comet 
on November 13th following. In Russia and other 
countries it worked much mischief. 


SELLING TICKETS FOR HEAVEN. 


By the superstitious peasants of Novgorod it 
was accepted as truth. ‘They disposed of their 
property at ridiculous prices, ceased their tilling of 
othe land, and took strongly to drink. Amongst the 
workmen at Kharkoff the prophecy caused quite a 
panic. 

They left the town in large numbers in order that 
they might spend their few remaining days gt cH 
their own families in their native villages. This 
caused so much inconvenience at several factories 
that the aid of the police was called in to put a stop 
to the unreasoning migration. 

Taking advantage of the flats, the sharps perpe- 
trated somo very artful swindles. Incredible as it 
may seem, one thoroughgoing rogue actually suc- 
cceded in disposing of a number of tickets for 
Heaven! The purchasers were extremely devout and 
no less ignorant Cossacks. Some of the tickets 
were marked “first row,” and fetched very high 

rices. 
= In Tunis it wag firmly believed that the prophec 
would come true. At Tripoli all the labourers struc 
work, and the Arabs started firing volleys and holdin 
religious meetings in preparation for the coming o 
the Prophet. The Jews were no less active, crowding 
their synagogues and imploring forgiveness for their 
sins. 


Amazing Effects of Unfulfilied 
Prophecies. 


A PROPHECY THAT BUILT CHURCHES. 


But even in this enlightened country prophets have 
wreaked much mischief by their prognostications of 
the end of the world. A few years ago a famous 
London professor of the gift caused somo sensation 
by his prediction that the end was close at hand. 

Public tension, however, considerably slackened 
when it was discovered that, eck cr the 
imminence of the dread event, the prophet had just 
renewed the lease of his business premises for a 
further term of ten years. This was regarded as an 
cutward and visible sign of an inward and spiritual 
disbelief. 

At the present day there are several English 
churches which owe their existence to an “end of the 
world”? scare nearly nino hundred years ago. About 
tho year 1010 a prophet declared that this would come 
about in the course of a few months, and shrewd 
clergymen persuaded their congregations to use up 
their worldly riches in building churches to com- 
memerate the event. 

As wealth could yee | be of no use to them in 
the next world, tho faithful worshippers responded 
handsomely to the appeals of their spiritual advisers. 
Scme of the buildings which were thus erected are 
still in existence, among them being Great St. Peter- 
on-the-Wall at Bradwell, and St. Andrew’s at 
Ashingdon. 


The Countess Russell’s article 


OTHER MUMMERS’ STRIKES. 


Noble Lords Once Championed Discontented Opera 
Singers. 


Nor for many years hag there been a strike that 
has tickled the fancy of the public more than the 
dispute that has taken place between the music-hall 
artistes and the proprietors of some London variety 
or 

ns of grim, cloth-capped workmen, we have 
had the vivactous’ ladies of the stage officiating as 
pickets, endeavouring to excite the sympathy of the 
public with their smiles; while, on the other hand, 
we have had the immaculately-arrayed managers 
seeking courteously to persuade the passer-by that 
he is not the y ogre he is represented to be, but 
: Pride ‘much maligned and long-suffering person 

So remarkablo has the London music-hall etrike 
been that it has been stated that it is without a 
pa in history. However, a little investigation 

ardly bears out this statement. 

It is true that minor disputes have occurred in 
tho provinces, when either actors, or musicians, or 
stage hands have left the unsuspecting management 
in the lurch; but _harking tare the past, and 
into the history of Drury Lane Theatre in particular, 
we find that towards the end of the seventeenth and 
the beginning of the eighteenth centuries, when the 
pe rietors of that historic play-house practically 
held the monopoly of the stage in London, friction 
between actors and management was a thing of re- 
peated occurrence. 

The season 1800-1 at Drury Lane was conspicuous 
for a renewal of this old squabbling. The immediate 
cause of the dispute on this occasion was a decision 
of the proprietors to increase the charges for the 
theatre for the benefit performances. Instantly the 
actors rebelled. Both parties appealed to the public 
for support, and eventually the Lord Chamberlain 
was called u to settle the squabble, which he did 
by deciding in favour of the management. 

Drury Lane’s most recent quarrel took place in 
1879, when the managers had suddenly to put up the 
ae ia the company having unexpectedly struck 
wor 

Nor has His Majesty’s Theatre been free from 
squabbles. The most extraordinary of these dates 
back to the early forties of last century; and though 
it can hardly come under the category of strike, it 
was undoubtedly due to friction between the artistes 
and their employers. 

In those days His Majesty’s was noted for opera; 
and it so ned that the manager, Laporto, with 
whom his leading vocalists could seldom agree, 
decided to supersede the baritone Tamburini by 
Coletti, who had been distinguishing himself at La 
Scala at Milan. 

But Laporte miscalculated his power. The other 
artistes, prominent among whom was Madame Grisi, 
at that time at the zenith of her fame, inspired their 
aristocratic admirers to organise a demonstration 
against the newly-appointed baritone. 

When poor Coletti came to mako his bow, he was 
greeted with wild shrieks and cat-calls from the 

omnibus” box, which was crowded with noble lords, 
at whose head was a prince of the blood. In vain 
the vocalist endeavoured to make himself heard, and 
at last was chased to his dressing-room by the lord- 
lings, who, led by the prince, had daringly stormed 
the stege. After this passionate outburst by his 
patrons, Laporte could not do other than authorise 
the recall of Tamburini. 

More recently, in 1886, His Majesty’s was again in 
the turmoil of excitement, a strike of unpaid car- 
penters having brought a run of Gounod’s Faust 
to an unexpected termination. 

On the Continent, tco, they have had their ex- 
pericnces of theatre strikes. Less than five years ago 
wild scenes took place at the Royal Netherlands 
Opera House, in which the heroines were the chorus 
girls, who, rather than take part in Sunday rchear- 
sals, refused to work. 

The fair choristers were not allowed to fight their 
battle alone. The Socialist party took up the cudgels 
on their behalf, and, along with admirers of the 
fair strikers, made things unpleasantly warm for the 
ladies who had been imported to take the place of 
the discontented chorus. 

Oddly enough, about the same time the Parisian 
theatres were rudely shaken by a similar dispute. 
In this instance, however, the disaffected parties were 
the members of the orchestras, who had formed them- 
selves into a union, and rofused to perform in theatres 
where thoir organisation was not recognised by the 
management. 

This dispute was remarkable for the censure passed 
by the musicians on that eminent master of the art, 
Saint-Sains, who had expressed the opinion that the 
position taken up by the strikers was nothing short 


of ridiculous. . 
———_—_ ~~ 
“Ir was careless of me to say that I admired 
Bacon,” remarked the young woman with glasses. 
“Did you offend some Shakespearian student?” 
“No. It was a Chicago pork packer. He frigidly 
remarked that he didn’t care to talk shop.” 


“ REALLY men are 
contemptible ob- 
jects!” disgustedly 
remarked the garden 
spider. 

‘*Hideous crea- 
tures, cousin— 
hideous creatures!” 

the water 

spider. “ But, then, 
r things, it is not 
heir fault that they 
have only two legs 
and have such de- 
fective senses. Now 
look at the absurd 
manner in which 
they are bragzing at 
conquering the air. 
Fancy a man trying 
to fly against such a 
miserable insect as 
a dragon-fly, with its 
speed of sixty miles 


Men are such Backward 
Creatures. 


an hour. Can man equal me as an aeronaut ?” 


“No!” continued the garden spider. “I have no 
wings and no natural means of flying, yet I am a 
skilful air navigator. I make an airship of my web, 
and can soar aloft on my air-chariot in a way to 
turn any human creature green with envy.” 

“Oh, they’re Les backward creatures! Why, I’ve 
nearly reached perfection in subaqucous navigation,” 
exclaimed the water spider. “I build a little vessel 
in which I can go down to the bottom of the water, 
where I am able to build a dry and comfortable home. 
I come to the surface to hunt my prey. When I 
have got sufficient food I carry it down to my sub- 
aquatic mansion. It is so simple.” 

“What humans, pray, could build such a mansion 
as I live in?” ee the builder spider. “I live 
under the ground in a mansion of great rooms, with 
long galleries and deep vaults. I can rival man’s 
work when it comes to building bridges. Then my 
houses are never damp, no matter how wet tho soil 
ned be. I cover the walls with a tapestry of silk of 
a dazzling white colour—a tapestry which has the 
sheen of satin. The entranco to my underground 
halls is guarded with a gate which even man declares 
is wonderful. I make this gate of a complex union 
of thirty layers of earth and webb, and it is so 
cunningly contrived that it closely matchrs +). ~'.: 
rounding ground. The Linge. of this gate are cv 
beautifully mad» that it aucomaizeally stats, whethe- 
I go in or out.” 

CLAIM: FOR THE KING'S BOUNTY. 


“WLS amueos me ix the red ulous 61.3 these 
humans make wen a woman bss mere that tito 
children at «+ birth," reuarked another sypocor 
“Now, if these aunaus proives? a ceajte of i adied 


of their young 1 one brovug, like I do, there might 
be some reason for their fuss.’’ 

“Pooh!’? This cxclamation came from aa ant far 
away. “I sco nothing remarkable in that. It may 
be remarkable for an old ogre ofa spider, but let me 
tell you that I lay from 4,000 to 5,000 eggs at a time. 
I reckon that blundering men wish they had a few 
fowls that would come up to my standard!” 

“ What silly talk this is!’? commented a white ant. 
“T wonder where King Edward’s bounty wauld bo if 
a few of my kind had to lay claim to it. Why, I 
produce 86,400 cage a day. Continuing this for a 
month, it gives the astounding number of 2,592,000 
eggs—a record. I’ll have to make a claim’ for the 
King’s bounty!” . 

hero was a general exhibition of merriment at this 
sally, broken by the remarks of a bee: 

POOH! MEN CAN'T JUMP OVER ST. PAUL'S. 

“It is silly tho fuss men make over their children. 
Why, in five days ono of my children will increase in 
weight 1,500 times, owing to the fostering influence 
of queen jelly supplicd by the nurse bees. To com- 
pare with this a man’s baby, weighing ten pounds at 
birth, would weigh seven and a half tons when five 
days old! Seven tons and a half!” ‘ 

“Of course, men aro not made aright,” remarked a 
house fly. “They’vo only two eyes—two poor cycs. 
They should have four thousand eyes on each side of 
thoir head, like I have.” 

“Well, I don’t think much of eyes of that sort,” 
testily commented a dragon-fly. “I don’t think it 
sould be possiblo to see at all well unless one had 
13,500 eyes on each side, and cach eye capable of 
receiving and forming a distinct object.” 

“They're such weak creatures, though,” pctulantly 
remarked a cuckoo-spit frog-hoppor. “Fancy a man 
trying to emulate one of my feats b jumping two 
hundred and fifty times his own length!” 

“That’s nothing,” jerkily interrupted a flea. “If 
men could breed a race of horses which could jump to 
compare with me, there might be a little interest in 
stee pap eg A horse of that kind would be abie 
to clear the loftiest peak of the Andes at one bound 
with the very greatest of ease. If a man wished to be 
able to emulate my simple feats, he would have to 
be able to jump over the top of St. Paul’s at a single 
vertical jump.’ 

“Oh, let us stop talking about the puny creatures!” 
interrupted the garden spider, and at his command 
the topic was dropped. 


"Should Women Sit qn Juries?” appears in the RAPID, published on February 12th. 
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INVENTIONS THAT KILL CALLINGS. 
Bonzoune for billiard balls, and celluloid for 
combs and such-like articles, have killed the ivory 
trade, so far as England is concerned. Or, at all 
events, co said an ivory-turncr, summoned at Bow 
Oounty Court the other day. . 

And immediately following him camo a veterinary 
surgeon, who pleaded that he could no longer pay 
his way because the motor-car and the motor-’bus 
had deprived him of 50 per cent., or thereabouts, of 
his carnings, 

: The cab Industry because of the “tubes” and the 
electric trams, is admittedly a dying one. The glass- 
engravers find their occupation gone since the inven- 
tion of the sand-blast. No one now wants to ene 
wood-engravers, because of the perfection to which 
process-block making has been carried. 

“At the last Shoo and Leather Trade Exhibition, held 
at the Agricultural Hall, was shown a machine for 
making boots, that cost £20,000. A big sum! Yes, 
but then you only had to feed it with leather at one 
end; and it turned out the finished boots at the other 
as easily and as quickly as a housewife shells peas 
into a basin. . : 

What chance has the old-fashioned, hand-sewing 
bootmaker got, when pitted against such a worker 
as this? He must in time sink to cobbler, and even 
then, what with rubber adjustable heels, and other 
similar appliances, he will find that there is but 
little 5 left for him to do. 

Typesetting machines, like the Linotype, the Tachy- 
type, and the Monotype, are rapidly rendering obso- 
lete the work of the hand compositor, with his 
and his “stick,” his “spaces” and his “quads.” In 
many fashionable residential districts the services of 
the chimney sweep are dispensed with, owing to the 
very general adoption of gas-fires for heating and 
cooking ; while the tobacco-pipe making industry has 
dwindled to vanishing point, because of the ubiquit- 
ousness of the cigarette. 


>_——_0cCc. 


. ‘ REPRIMANDED. 

ALTHOUGH Mr. Wiggles follows the humble calling 
of a family grocer, personally he is not humbie in the 
smallest de: He: is mayor of the town in which he 
resides, and all are agreed that the mayoral dignity was 
never upheld with greater distinction. — . 

At the same time he is not above giving a hand in the 

shop when basiness 
presses, and recently he 
was called upon to do 


80. 
wt, On the following 
Hudl Sunday afterrocr, wu 
iW thoughts of business 
banished from his mind, 
he mounted his 
; thoroughbred horse and 
cantered, immaculate and full of pride, into the aristo- 
cratic part of the town. 

He was about to greet a lady acquaintance with the 
grace for which he is famous, when he was hailed from 
the pavement by a small boy. 

He turned, and so did the lady. 

“ Hi say, mister,” piped the youth, “you only gimme 
five candles for sixpence last night! Iouzhter got six!” 
COC 
MUSIC-HALL STARS AT FIVE 

SHILLINGS A WEEK. 

Tne weckly salaries paid to some of the leading 
variety artistes whose names figure most prominently 
in the great music-hall strike, would have represented 
more than two years’ income to their professional 
brothers and sisters of the late fifties and early 
sixties. 

In those days 5s. a weck was the usual remunera- 
tion for really clever entertainers, and a pound a 
week was the absolute limit. For this latter sum, 
there used to sing at the old Grecian, one Johnson, 
afterwards better known to faine as Sims Reeves. 

Of course, there was then no such thing as a 
“barring clause,” and so, as there was nothing to 
prevent an artiste from appearing at as many halls 
as he could sccure engagements at and find time to 
appear in, a few favourites managed to make a 
livelihood. 

Thus, one Jack Sharp, who was the Arthur Roberts 
of his day, used to give ono “turn” nightly at the 
Cyder Cellars in Maiden Lane, the Coal Hole in the 
Strand, Evans’s in Covent Garden, the Dr. Johnson 
in Bolt Court, and Offley’s in Henrietta Street, the 
latter situated within a stone's throw of where the 
offices of Pearson’s Weekly now stand. 

As he drew a pound a weck from the pro- 

rietors of each of these placcs of amusement, he 

oubtless managed to make both ends meet, especially 
as he was entitled to a free supper at whichever one 
he chanced to finish ap at for the evening. 

But he was one of the Incky ones. Such clever 
artistes as Flexmore, Harry Boleno, who was subse- 

uently principal clown at Drury Lane Theatre, Bob 

lindon, whose great song “The Literary Dustman,” 
took all London by storm; Jennie Hill, the “Vital 
Spark,” and Jolly John Nash, were perforce content 
to accept “exclusive engagements” at a salary of 16s. 
a week. 


RISKING HIS MONEY. 

TE big horse sale had been in progress for some 
ey! when = alleged thoroughbred was trotted round 
‘or inspection. 

In reply to the very pointed questions about a certain 
shakiness in the animal’s knees the auctioneer assure 
the possible bidders that it was entirely owing to the 
horse having been 
brought up in a stable 
with a low roof. The 
bidding was started 
at ten shillings, and 
eres in- 
fully on un it 
reached five oul, 
and, despite the auc- 235; 
tioneer’s elocutionary 
efforts, stopped there. The wielder of the hammer was 
about to close with the offer when he observed an 
individual trying to push his way through the crowd. | 

“Now, sir, this is the chance of your lifetime, this 
magnificent racehorse is actually going at five, an 
advance on five, sir?” “ Ay,” said t newcomer, IT 
have a go, I'll make it five and sixpence. 

_—_OCN 
BEFORE THE FOOTLIGHTS. 

“Now, Muggins,” said the stage-manager, to a keen 
and ardent young amateur, “do you think you could 
manage to take on the part of the village constable? 
The man is supposed to be a dull and stupid idiot, 
so the réle will suit you down to the ground. Ali 
you have to say when the pistol is fired by the 
villian, is, ‘Hark, tis the pistol’ You have no 
other words at all. Think you can manage it?” 

Yes, Muggins thought he could, so home he went, 
and for some weeks he was rehearsing the tragic 
words to himself—‘ Hark, 'tis the pistol!” He dreamt 
of them and sometimes woke up screaming, thinking 
a pistol had really gone off. He attended rchearsals 
most religiously, but the pistol was never actually 
fired. A sharp rap in the wings sufficed, and then 
he would shout out his “lines.” : 

The night of the production came. Muggins stood 
in the wings petrified with stage fright. Then he 
entered at its cue. The sharp and constrained crash 
of the pistol smote upon his ears. 

“Good heavens!” he cried, rushing on the stage, 


“what’s that?” 
>—Ooc 
"TWAS AN EGGSHELL. 

Manevuvres were going on in the neighbourhood, 
and thus it came about that the smoking-room was 
for the most part filled with military men. As the 
evening wore on, song and stcry went the-rounds 
and old battles were fought ancw, when a meck and 
somewhat battered individual struck in. 

“Gentlemen,” he said, “to look at me you would 
not credit the experiences I have been through; but 
I think the most thrilling of all was when, about 
twenty years ago, I stood and confronted single- 
handed a desperate crowd, who thirsted for my blood. 
Alone I braved them, when suddenly a she!l whistled 
through the air, and burst right in my face.” 

One of the officers present surveyed the meek man’s 
countenance, 

“It certainly isn't much of a face,” he said mus- 
ingly; “but, at the same time, it doesn’t lcok as 
Wough shell had burst in it. What regiment were 
you in?” 

“I never said I was in a regiment,” drawled the 
story-teller sadly. “I’m an actor!” 


_—_O0Cco 
SURPRISING IGNORANCE. 

Ixquinina Customer: “Waiter, I see you have 
down on the wine list some Burgundy at three 
shillings a bottle and some at twelve shillings. Pra 
what is the difference between the two brands?” 

Waiter: “Well, sir, that is surprisin’! To think 
that a hintelligent, well-heddicated gent. like yourself 
can’t do a simple little sum in subtractiom like that.” 


FOUNDED 1871. 


nr Accident & Guarantee 


OCEAN Corporation Limited, 


(Empowered by Special Act of Parliament.) 


Funds “* 1905) er £1,452,925. 
Revenue a) £1,113,676, 
THE OCEAN CORPORATION issues policies of: 
insurance against ACCIDENTS of all kinds (including 
protection for EMPLOYERS against their liability under 
the provis:ons of the Workmen’s Compensation Acts), 
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has paid over 
FIDELITY GUARANTEES. FIRE. 
MORTGAGE. PUBLIC LIABILITY. 
BURGLARY. EXCESS BAD DEBT. 
BOILER and LIFT INSPECTION and INSURANCE, 


Head Office : 36 to 44 Moorgate Street, London, E.C. 
RICHARD J. PAULL, General Manager and Secretary, 


PAPER PATTERNS AT 81,000 APIECE, 

Wuen a fur-cutter named Cohen was charged at 
Old Street Police Court the other day with stealing 
a pape pattern of the nominal value of ono penny 
Mr. Biron, the presiding magistrate, appeared mildly 
sey that anyone should decm it worth their 
while to prosecute in so trilling a matter. 

And when, later on, it was explained that althouch 
the nominal value of the queer-looking piece of paper 
was only one penny, its actual value, regarded as 
@ pattern for a new fashion, was £1,000, his sur. 
prise changed to amazement, and he expressed frank 
incredulity. 

As a matter of fact, however, some such patterns 
are not infrequently worth far more than oven this 


large sum. ose, for instance, which are contin. 
aly being elaborated for the great Parisian duese 
and mantle houses. These are guarded more car. 


fully than banknotes, besides being heavily insure-1, 
and when not in use are kept under lock and ke: 
in great fire-and-burglar-prcof safes, . 
18s 19 to prevent their being copied by un- 
authorised persons, since it is obvious that anye:.o 
getting x new design first apo the market, wh: i; 
8 design springs from such a eource, is pretty 
certain to make a good thing out of it. = 
And to do this would be the easiest thing in tho 
world, once the model pattern, or a duplicate cf jt, 
bel ae For ~— i ee elaborate of them 
are faithful in every de and are worked out wi 
mathematical exactitude. , en ee 
as Weeks are frequently spent in ovolving one of thcsa 
creations” in paper—paper so flimsy that only a 
practised hand can touch it witheut spoiling it.” It 
1s fitted and manipulated, bit by bit, upon life-size 
dummy figures, so that when completed it is an 
Absolutely oe guide to hea pen who makes 
up the ac garment in cloth, silk, or whateve 
material is deemed desirable. ; 
OC 


A DANGEROUS ANIMAL, 

ALL his life long Edward Binks had wished to go {o 
Australia, and at last his desire was gratified. But his 
preconceived notion of the land of the Cornstalks was 
that it swarmed with snakes and kangaroos. There- 
fore, he was ever on the alert to discover either or both 
of these creatures, 

Soon after his arrival he was dispatched into the 
Busb, and his com. 
panions were soon 
weary of replying to 
the question, “1s 
that a snake?” or 
“Te that a kan. 

roo P ” 

One night he had 
. to camp ont. with 
his companions, and during the night he was awakened 
by a stinging sensation in his leg. Hastily he in- 
vestigated matters, and saw a large bulldog-ant making 
its escape. 

* Bill, Bill,” he cried, “has a snake got legs?” 
ne you born jackass! Go to sleep!” answered 


aul. 
“Then for mercy’s sake come quick! I’m stung hy a 
kangaroo!” 

aml OL 


WHEN PITTITES SHOW THEIR TEETH. 
Orner times, other custome. The abolition of the 
pit in Mr. Cyril Maude’s hardsome new theatre has 
scarcely roused even a mild protest. Yet it is safe 
to say that such an innovation would at one time 
have provoked a perfect hurricane of hostile criticism. 
For the old-time “pittite” was very jealous of what 
he considered his rights and privileges, and whenever 
he deemed they were being infringed he let the 
offending manager know it in no half-hearted fashion. 
Thus, when the Haymarket was reopened without 
a pit on January 3lst, 1880, the audience not only 
showed its disapproval by groaning and hissing, but 
Serious rioting was indulged in, and was only quelled 
by the intervention of the police. 
Similar scenes have been enacted at one time or 
another at most of the older play-houses, and many 
heads have been broken and, much damage done. On 
one occasion, even, the inclusion of only two rows 
of pit seats in the stall area, provoked wild distur- 
bances; as did also, some years ago, the abolition 
of the sixpenny gallery at Drury Lane. 

But the most serious affair of the kind occurred at 
Covent Garden Theatre, during John Kemble’s mat.- 
agement. The old house, which had a very large 
pit, was burned down. In the new one, which was 
erected within @ year, the space allotted to the pit 
was not only very much smaller, but the price of 
admission was raised. 

This roused the indignation of the humb!er patrons 
of the drama, and from words they quickly passed 
to acts of violence. Night after night immense crowds 
blocked the entrances to the house, and as soon as 
the doors were opened forced their way into every 
part of it. The seats were broken into matchwood, 
the upholstery was cut to ribbons, and the beautiful 
and costly decorations were wantonly destroyed or 
d - When order was at last restored, the whole 
interior of the once beautiful building wag a hideous 
ruin, ; 


* Are We Misusing Sunday?” by Edward H. Cooper, appears in the February RAPID, published on February 12th, 
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Ir 
in the City of London which was the greatest pest 
he had to deal with in his business life he would 


you were to ask any warehouseman of importance 


unhesitatingly answer the “fence”—as the profes- 
sional receiver of stolen property 1s commonly called. 

It can be said without any exaggeration that from 
almost every large warehouge in the City there is 
a quantity of goods stolen—in some warehouses an 
enormous quantity—every year. 

The employees are the greatest offenders. If these 
dishonest servants could not get rid of the goods 
stolen by them there would quickly be an end to 
their depredations. And this is whats the profes- 
sional receiver enters upun the scene. ; 

He it is who takes the goods from these young 
clerks, or warehouso workers, or messcengers—takes 
them at one-fourth of the proper wholesale price, and 
pays cash down to encourage the lads to bring him 
more. He has channels for disposing of tho stolen 
property at considerable profit to himself, and with 
ver7 little risk. 

The receiver docs not always get into direct touch 
with his victims. Often he employs a decoy to mix 
with the warehouse workers when at luncheon, and 
the tout insinuates very wilily that if ever they wish 
to dispose of any material, he knows where it can 
be sold quickly—and paid for on the nail with no 
questicns asked. 

At first a youth will take no seeming notice of 
these insidious temptations, but there may come & 
time when he is in desperate need of some ready 
money. Then he recollects the words of his whilom 


Tere may be nothing to be said against the fact 
of a young man falling in love with and roarey ing 
the girl next door. She may be distinctly a beautifu 
and gifted young lady, and may make him an excel- 
lent wife. 

But the principle is wrong. One likes to think of 
marriage as something better than the casual outcome 
of circumstances, and these next-door marriages don’t 
seem to show the enterprise, energy, and enthusiasm 
that one looks for in affairs of the heart. 

Let me explain what I mean by the girl next door. 
I mean any girl whom a yoing man has become 
acquainted with, because there is no trouble in know- 
ing her. She may be the girl who has lived in the 
same houso with him, or the girl who works in the 
same office, She may be the girl he has met at his 
marricd sister’s, or the girl at the bun-shop where he 
goes to tea. 

“I don’t seem to meet anyone else,’? he thinks to 
himself, “and I suppose all women are very much 
alike, so I might as well propose to her.’’ 

And all the time he is wishing that the’ girl he 
somctimes passes in tho main street, or the one he 
sees in the garden at the corner house a few roads 
away, was just as easy to speak to. 

This young man appears to be a philosopher in his 
manner of accepting things as they are. e ends by 
marrying the girl who is easiest to get, simply and 
solely because sho is easiest to get. His comforting 
reflection that all women are very much alike is 
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Tne glamour that surrounds a prince is more often 
than not, perhaps, the primary reason of persons 
masquerading in that exalted character, although in 
more than a single instance advantage has been taken 
of the assumed rank to gratify feelings other than 
those of mere vanity. 

A few months ago a sham Prince Alexander of 
Battenberg contrived to have a very good time in 
the city of Madrid and other Spanish towns. From 
the capital he had the effrontery to telegraph for 
an interview with King Alfonso, and at Valencia he 
endeavoured to communicate by wireless telcgraphy 
with British warships. . 

Though both efforts failed, the whole city of 
Valencia felt quite satisfied that he was none other 
than Princo Alexander, and treated him eccordingly. 
Newspaper men were sent to interview him, and he 
was féted and honoured all round. 

His princely career, however, was brou ht to an 
end at Toledo, but not until he had lunchec with the 
archbishop and borrowed a suin of money from him. 
His arrest caused quite a sensation throughout Spain, 
and it then transpired that the — prince ordin- 
arily answered to the name of Josoph Conquy, and 
that he was a native of Gibraltar. 

A few weekg later a soinewhat similar story was 
reported from Belgrade. From this it would seem 
that the Crown Prince of Servia had a “double,” 
who, like himself, was of the grade of corporal in 
the army. The double’s name was Michael Trifou- 
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How 2. Fence’ acs Business, 


acquaintance; he secures a parcel of goods, takes it 
to the receiver, and receives the reward. 

Once he hag succumbed to temptation, a rapid 
descent follows. He purloins more goods, every week 
he becomes bolder in his operations, neglects neces- 
sary precautions, and, at length, the inevitable hap- 
pens ; his thefts are discoversd, and he is imprisoned. 

The police, however, do not rest till they havo 
secured the receiver, but that gontleman and his tout 
usually disappoar. Sometimes they aro all surprised 
and captured, and, needless to add, at the ensuing 
trial at the Central Criminal Court little mercy is 
meted out to them. 

The following, which aro actual occurrences, illus- 
trate how tho receiver works : 

A boy of sixteen, employed in a large City ware- 
house, used to go to a certain shop to buy cigarettcs. 
He knew the shop-assistant, and one day the latter 
introduced him to a foreign gentleman who was 
there. They got into conversation, and eventually 
the stranger asked the lad if he could get him an 
umbrella, offering him at the samo time a packet of 
cigarettes. The boy ier to do so, and the next 
day met tho man with an umbrella. 

A small payment was made, and the latter then 
informed the youth that he would give him s0 much 
per dozen for all he could bring. Ajpcintments 
were made and kept; dozens of umbrellas were handed 
over and the agrecd price paid ; until, at last, when the 
shortage of these articles was noticed in the depart- 
ment, a watch was set, and the boy caught red- 
handed. 


3 The Faris th Girl Next Door. 


secretly the conclusion that the grapes out of his 
reach are sour. 

Now, against this kind of marriage I protest. 
Courtship conducted upon such lineg is too happy-go- 
lucky a thing to be creditable to any man. 

The marriage that results from such a wooing, 
stands a very good chance of being a failure. The 
man who was the easily-sntisfied and casual lover 
will make the careless and indifferent liusband. And 
the wife who was content to be wooed in a per- 
functory and offhand manner, simply because she 
caused her husband no troubling in the winning, will 
-wait in vain for any passion in his affection, any 
development in his love. 

It,is infinitely better that the wife should be “far 
fetched and dear bought.” In ono thing at least 
we should expect a man to show his manliness. Let 
him be easily contented with everything else in life, 
but in the choice of a wife wo honour him and 
admiro him if he braves obstacles and overcomes 
them, encounters difficulties and defeats them. 

Many a young man has had = pilimpee of the woman 
he loves. But because it is hard to get to know her, 
or because it would tax his time and resources and 


his courage to woo her, he lazily contents | 


ossibl 
Pimself. with someone who is nearer his reach. 

If the fiction writers of this and every country 
have done one great service more than another to 
the cause of humanity, it is in their deadly opposi- 
tion to all such prosaic matches. 


People wtVersonale Princes. 


novich, and one day while travelling with a com- 
anion to Obrenovatz, about fifteen miles from 
elgrade, he was several times saluted by persons 
whom they met. 

On arriving at the town itsclf they were met by 
the sub-Prefect and police superintendent, who cere- 
moniously escorted them to the sub-Prefecture, where 
they wero entertained to dinner and treated as per- 
sons of distinction. Needless to say, they enjoyed 
themselves immensely until, by telephoning to Bel- 
grade, the sub-Prefect discovered that they were not 
what they pretended to be. Then they were con- 
signed to the guard room. 

‘his incident recalls another of a somewhat similar 
character, in which, as a boy, a famous actor, Mr. 
W. Terriss, was the innocent means of counterfeiting 
Royalty and hoaxing a mayor. While he was on a 
tour through Wales with his uncle some facetious 
individual sent a tclegram to the mayor of a small 
town in the Principality, intimating that the late 
Duke of Edinburgh—then a boy and known as Prince 
‘Alfred—was on his way to the town with his uncle. 

The consequence was that when young Terriss and 
his relative arrived at the station they were received, 
to their utter amazement, by the mayor and cor- 
poration, and all the townspeople, who had assembled 
to meet the train. The inevitable address was pre- 
sented to the illustrious young “prince,” after which 
tho usual feasting took place at the town hall. 

All attempts to explain that they were not the 
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Scoundrels who Persuade Youths 
i to Rob Their Emp‘oyers. 


He confessed to his previous thefts, and the a 
gentleman was pounced upon. He was found to 
carrying on business as a barber in the West-end, 
and on his premises were discovered large quantities 
of umbrellas and other similar articles which had 
been stolen. 

It afterwards appeared that this alleged barber 
had employed two other foroigners to pawn the um- 
brellas in shops in various districts of London, a 
few here and a few there. This gentleman soon had 
his deserts at the Old Bailey. 

Another method was in this wise: A young man 
in a warehouse used occasionally to go westwards 
after business hours, and whilo there became 
acquainted with a foreigner who did business in all 
sorts of odds-and-ends. Tho latter individual, in 
course of subsequent conversation, informed the young 
fellow that if there was anything he could sell cheaply, 
he, the foreigner, would be glad to take it; terms— 
cash down. . 

The young man fell into the trap at once. His 
plan was to select tho articles from the warehouse, 
give them to a porter, who, in his luncheon hour, 
would take them to a cloak-room at an adjacent 
railway station, and in return receive a ticket ; the 
ticket would then be posted to the receiver, who 
would, at his leisure, stroll down to the station and 
zet the parcel. Accounts would be settled in the 
evening. Se, 

This kind of thing went un for over a year, but 
in the end the secret leaked out, acd justice was 
meted out to the wrongdoers. - 


) By Ellice Beere. ' ( 


spit, U 

The hero of the novel is rightly the man who 
marries the woman of his choice, and who emerges 
with her triumphantly through a thousand difficultics. 

He may not know her; ho makes it his business 
to know her. Sho may be richer than he is; he sets 
to work to improve hig position. She might refuse 
him; at least he does not lose her for want of asking. 

All the romance in human nature assents to the 
novelist’s argument that love justifics the utmost 
eplirae® and vigour of manhood. And the novelist is 
right. 

Nine times out of ten the young man simply likes 
the girl next door. The woman he loves is the one 
in the corner house a fow strects away ; but he has nob 
half the fibre of the hero of rcmance, and ho 
succumbs to the perils of propinquity. 

Be manly in affairs of the heart. You may be 
disappointed, but don’t disgrace your manhood and 
insult the girl next door by proposing to her in 
these words (as you would do if you spoke out your 
secret thoughts): “I can’t get the one I love, so I'll 
take you, because you are easy to reach.” 

She may be only “the girl next door,’”? but she may 
equally be the girl some other man is devoutly long- 
ing for. Why should you rob both her and him? 

etter leave her unwed until she be wed by such a 
man than take her because she is casy to get. 

The wife who is easily won is not always so easy to 
keep, and some day you yourself may be on visiting 
terms at the corner house, too late. ; 


Some do it accidentally; cthers 


intentionally. 


personages they were taken to be were without avail, 
and throughout the two days of their visit they had 
a good time and absorbed the attention of the town. 

The matter scems to have cnded there, though in 
the caso of a Continental mayor, who was completely 
hoaxed a few weeks ago by an audacivus bogus 
Royalty, thore was a less desirable sequel. This 
municipal dignitary was the mayor of another place 
in Servia, to whose town a visit of the Crown Princo 
had been arranged. 

The occasion was, however, anticipated by an enter- 
prising soldier who resembled him, and succeeded in 
palming himself off as the heir to the throne, and 
greatly enjoyed the right royal manner in which he 
7 ie “4 and Pinas 

e feelings of the mayor on realising how badl 
he had been hoaxed can be better imagitied ‘baa 
described. 

_ Of all people in the world, Mr. Henry Labouchere 
is reported to have once accepted without demur the 
exalted réle of Emperor. 

It happened in this wise. By a mere coincidence 
he happened to land at Vera Cruz on the actual day on 
which the ill-faled Emperor Maximilian of Mexico was 
expected to arrive. en a body of cavalry drew up 
to act as his escort Labby quickly tumbled to tho 
situation, and, without a murmur, allowed himself 
to be conducted with grat pomp and circumstanca 
to the capital. Not until arriving there did he con; 
descend to explain that a mistake had been made, °- 


Miss Lydia Weston telly “Why Women Doctors are Uapopular,” in the February RAPID, ready on Februarv 12th. 


* police-court to Holloway 
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Camels beat Horses. 
A camel can easily carry a weight of one thousand 
pounds on its back—about four cae < much he a — 
Li i his ankle an hour before the |can carry. The camol ins wor! e age of four 
sees = is veatal for half a sc The horse, as a rule, is nearly 
Miser’e Curious Epitaph. played out at the age of fifteen. 


Picked Pars. & 


Bridegroom's Plight. ; 
Ata wedding at Nether Compton (Dorset) the bride- 
groom was borne into church on a carrying chair, he having 


“ Though poor, he maketh many rich,” is the epitaph | Palace as Local Club. 
of a man wis, eae for his miserly habits, died some The old Royal Palace of Enfield, once the abode of 
time since at Peterborough, leaving over £30,000. It is Edward VI., and given, by him to Quoen Elizabeth, has 
believed to have been of his own choosing. jes been let os — - the local ager yiwanid om 
To Gaol in a Cab. : ‘udor rose, the Royal monogram, an @ ancient 

A woman who was committed recently at a London | ms are conspicuous features in the mural decorations. 


Victim to Duty. 

At an inquest on an East Molescy postman who died 
while letter sorting, it was stated that he arrived at the 
office in a fainting condition, and although advised to 
home he insisted on remaining to complete his work. The 
coroner said the poor fellow’s devotion to duty had cost him 
his life. 


Lovers’ Wireless Messages. 

A young telegraph operator and a young lady, also a 
Acad telegraph operator, in Paris, in love with each other, 
tinned, and is said to make excellent brawn, established a system of wiroless telegraphy which was 
Fly Fixes a Date. carried on with great satisfaction to them for some time. 

Often it is the little things which bring the great | On his balcony he put up a pole, from which messages wero 
results where mystery is deepest. Whencommentatora cr | dispatched to the pole on her house. Bat before long an 
tho works of Robert Louis Stevenson were hiisiost ine exiae | official stationed at the wireless post on the Eiffel Tower 
across & manuscript whose place of birth they coult not du jrceived this competition with the wireless service of the 
tormine, There wiia xv erasiinl ily upon one of the pages. i Cate, and iuapzciv.. some days later arrived at the homes 
Av entonioly.rat fonud that the Uy cas a specimen lecuiiar | ~* the lovers and carried away the offending apparatus, with 
tu the Polyursiiy Jclunds. Stevenson had writt-: Sue wots , as arning that if the offence were renewed it would entail a 
i Lis home at Samun. ‘ how y fine. 


BOILED EGGS SPIN. 


Picture Pars. ad 
Herzx is one way by which an egg which has been 


TO MEND A BELT. 
can ore from 


HERE is an easy and cheap way to mend the belting 

of machinery if it wears through and severs. Cut the 

frayed ends so that they are straight, and then cut a 5 “~_ one which hasn’t. Of course, it is 
; piece out at each side 


_as shown. Then place 


Gaol for non-payment of rates, 
objected vigorously to being taken to gaol in the prison van, 
which she described as “ that black thing.” She volunteered 
to pay for a cab, and was allowed the privilege, 
Preserved Sea-cow Next. . . 
Preserved dugong is the latest delicacy which is 
shortly to be put upon the London and Faris markets. 
The dugong is a sea-cow which frequents shallow water on 
the Queensland coasts and grazes upon marine grasses. 
When cured the flesh makes good bacon. Anyhow it is now 


otherwise you could tell simply 


i them over each other by touch. Spin the eggs. The 
and bind tightly with ; boiled one will spin like a top fora 
string. If the band is treated in this way it will last pretty considerable period; the un- 


‘tuite as long as if it had been sewn together; moreover, 
this method has the advantage of not Solliag the belt 
ends to pieces ns often happens when holes are made for 
the stitches to be inserted. 


cooked one will twist a few times 
and then sink on to its side, 
S00 
A MINER'S RIGHT, 
Every golddigger or prospector for precious metals in 
our colonies finds 


SOC 


KEEPS THE WIND AWAY. 

THEsE few words of advice should prove beneficial to 
cyclists — especially motor 
cyclists—who carry on their 
pastime in the winter 
months. By fastening up 
your sleeves with trouser 
clips you will find it possible 
to exclude draughts, and so 
will be able to keep your 
arms and wrists warm. Of 
course, if you are a motor 
cyclist, and wear the big 
motor gloves that come 
almost up to your elbow 
this hint will not appeal to you. 


vere 


MINER'S RIGHT.{ 
ssue0 fo ESS under the provisions Act ob - 
Partamen!. 88 Victona PI wn force full tees 
4 Nor Transrenacre Wanoen 
precious document he is likely to find himself at the 


mercy of the “ jumper,” who may seize his claim and 
reason of his “fight ® ateee men ing it. 7 
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What Clever People are Saying. 


Mz. Keble Howard on Woman, Gen. Sir R. PolesCarew on Volunteers, 

Women are logical until their emotion swamps The volunteer, to his infinite credit, has proved 
the reasoning faculty. himself to be a first-class soldier > he has proved his 
Mr. Sylvester Baxter on Advertising, value. 

Advertising has become an art. It remains for | Mr. H. Sawyer on Boys’ Dangerous Time. 
it to become, if not a fine art, at least an art that The time which usualy elapses between the child 
calls beauty to its service. leaving .school and entering regular employment is 
Sir William Richmond on Factory Chimneys. | the most dangerous Period of its life. 

When the smoke from factories is rigidly abated, | Sir Oliver Lodge on the Human Race. 
according even to the present Act of Parliament, the The human race is only just beginning to realise 
smoke over England will diminish probably to one- | its power of conscious contre: and instead of being 
half. effete and worn out, it is really in its infancy. 

Mr. Coulson Kernahan on Literature. Mr. T. E. Page on Teaching. 

_ The young man and woman with literary aspira- For every Civil Service appointment there is the 
tions are told that literature is profession in which | keenest competition by the best men from the univer. 
it is impossible to obtain a hearing or to earn a sities, whereas first-class men are unwilling to join 
living. That is not my experience, nor is it the the teaching profession. 

t 


experience of many another writer. G, Manville-Fenn on Boys’ Stories, 
Mc. Edward Anton on Genius, ss ae The secret of success with a boy’s story is, 

That there are so many failuycs in life is largely haps, this—the writer must be able to put himself 
due to our etupid habit of regarding genius as a fairy | in the place of that boy. He must not patronise, he 
gift, instead of knowing it for what it actually is—a | must not lecture, and the most he dare do is to be— 
possibility latent im most of us, what shall we call it?—a little fatherly. 

Father Vaughan on the Newly-Made Rich. | Andrew Lang on Golf, 

The newly-made rich decide to give a small dance Too much of the mental powers of the Anglo- 
at home, and, money being no consideration, gladly | Saxon race is given to golf. The speculations as to 
ry hg J £2,000 for supper £3,000 for flowers, and | how you ought to grasp your club, and as to the 
£4, or guests. I can remember the old-fashioned | relations in space between your feet and your ball 
days when we hircd chairs for the guests ; nowadays | are pursued with telentless intensity, which, better 
we hire guests for the chairs. bestowed, might solve serious problems. 


per- 


Interest You, 


Street Knife-cleaner. 

A street knife-cleaner made his appearance in Peckham 
recently. He claims to be the first of his trado, and says 
the idea came to him when he was out ofwork. His charge 
is a penny a dozen. 

Shoes at 11d. a Pair. 

A line of shoes was lately landed in Australia invoice, 
from America, at a shade under 11d. a pair. The only 
scrap of real leather about them is a shaving on the soles__ 
the rest consists of a cloth that looks like kid, some wood, 
some paper, and about eighty stitches. Some slippers also 
were janied duty paid, at about 53d. per pair—under 31. per 
slipper. 

Elopers Married on a Train. 

A pretty Virginia girl was married the other day to 
& young man by an accommodating minister on a tiain, 
while it was running at full speed, several of the passengers 
acting as witnesses. The young people had eloped from 
Beaver Dam. Fearing that her parents world be awaiting 
the arrival of the train in Richmond, they took a minister 
along with them. Their calculation later turned out to be 
a fact. 


Imitation Ebony From Skim Milk. 

A now composition called galalith is being mado near 
Paris, which is likely to supplant celluloid and similar sub. 
stances. Galalith is made by a patented process from tho 
casein in skim milk. The substance is made in all colours, 
and excellent imitations of tortoise shell, amber, coral, 
ebony, and horn, are produced. It poses tho advantage 


over cellulo'd of being odourless and absolutely non-inflam. 
mable, since it con no camphor. In hardness it 
resembles horn. 


A gold-plated pencil-case is given to the sender of each Original 
illustrated paragraph used here. See footline, 


A HINT ON BOOTS. 

THosw readers who do not possess boot trees will 
appreciate this hint. 
It will enable them 
to keep their boots in 
good condition. If 
tire boots are pressed 
as depicted, as soon 
as they are taken off 
after wearing, all the 
creases will be 
removed from them. 

, ’ ~ This treatment also 
ends to make the vail last longer, for the creases are 
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TO CARRY AWAY GASES 


Issurna from the large heaps of coal which are stacked 
on coal wharves 
you can some- 
times see a num- 
ber of small 
pipes. These are 
placed there to 
carry away any 
gases which may 
generate inside 
Needless to say, the pipes, which are about 


inches in diameter, are formed of metal, usually 


Bright Paragraphs by 

Bright People. 

Sir Redvers Buller on Sentiment. 
There is in the world much more sentiment than 
of us are willing to admit, 

Mr. Haldane, M.P., on Science. 

Whatever other differences there ma be between the 
nations, there is a brotherhood the really of which is 
asserting iteelf more as year succeeds year—the brother- 
hood of science, 

Mr. James Milne on Novels. 

The good soldier is he who can go anywhere and 
do pet: well, the modern novel can go anywhere 
and do anything. It need not, like the soldier, be 
good ; but that is a detail. 

Dr. G. H. Heald on Good Sleepers. 

Often the man who is a little careless about his 
habits fares better than the one who is constantly 
watching his every symptom. This is especially true 
as regards sleep. The good sleeper does not worry. 


Mr. James McWhirr on Land Workers. 

, In the i beg of the ambitious the drudgery asso- 
ciated, with field labour carries with it little stimulus 
to exertion. But the ploughman of a reflective turn 
realises that, limited as his own Prospects are, it is 
otherwise in the case of his children. 
Mr. Graham Mould on Breach of Promise. 

If breach of promise actions were tried by a woman 

by a jury of women, men would get heavy 

damages and women would be discouraged, just as at 

oat it is the reverse, The present administration of 
law is immensely in favour of women. 


A gold-plated pencil-case will be siven to the sender of each original illustrated paragraph accepted and used on this page. 
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Folk Whose Friendship Prcy¥-s Fatal. 


Havunrep houses are not uncommon, and most of us 
tave heard stories of amulets of various kinds which 
brought all kinds of disaster to their possessors. For 
an evil influence to attach itself to @ human being, 
und from that individual spread to those around him 
or her, is rarer, but yet by no means unknown. | 

One of the strangest cases of the kind imaginable 
has recently come to light in Russia. A smart young 
-tudent, named Ostrovski, a man of good fortune an 
family, shot himself dead in a St. Petersburg street. 
There was no apparent reason for the rash act, and 
it was ascri to political causes. 

His friends, however, have a different idea. The 
ead man had parted, only a moment previous to his 
death, with Mipe. Bielskaia, who is known far and 
wide as “the fatal woman.” This lady is a general’s 
daughter, and is of great beenty en she was 
quite young & wealthy man, M. Golovatcheff, fell in 
love with her and fought a duel for her sake with an 
army officer. Neither was badly injured, yet both 
soon afterwards committed suicide. 

SHE SEEMS TO SPREAD DEATH. 

Then she married M. Bielskain. A year later, for 
io apparent reason, he attempted suicide by stabbing 
himself, and then disappeared. He is said to have 
gone to Siberia. . : 

Next, two of her servants died mysteriously, and 
finally her father, the general, fell a victim to & 
terrorist’s bomb. The lady herself cannot be directly 
blamed for any of these tragedies, and yet one can 
hardly wonder that. she now inspires @ vague terror 
among all her acquaintance. . 

Equally strange is the sad story of the artist, Hans 
Kinnow, who died in Munich about seven years ago. 
The young man had flashed into fame a year or two 
previously by his clever portraits. . 

The very first portrait he ever painted was of s 
certain Herr Braun, a wealthy tradesman. Braun 
was greatly pleased with the likenegs, and sent a 
cheque. A month later he fell ill and died. No one 
chought anything of this, and soon Kinnow was very 
busy with a likeness of Fraulein Dina 8., a young 
actress. This portrait was exhibited. A week after 
it left the extibirion and was sent to the lady’s house 
she died quite suddenly of heart failure. 

AN ARTIST WHOSE PICTURES PROVE FATAL. 

Soon afterwards Kinnow saw a lovely baby, the 
daughter of a friend, and offered to paint picture. 
The mother accepted. The portrait wag no sooner 
complete than little Marie took cold and faded away 
and died. = 

This third disaster frightened Kinnow, and vague 
alarm changed to horror when one of his models, an 
elderly beggar, was run over in the street and killed. 
He abandoned portraits and took to poorly-paid orna- 
mental work, porcelain decoration, and the like. A 
year passed, and then the painter fell in love. His 
fiancée desired him to paint her portrait, and he 
yielded, though unwillingly. 

Was it mere coincidence? The girl was delicate, 
consumptive, the doctor said. She caught a Gay se 
chill, it went to her lungs, and in a month after her 
portrait was finished she, too, died. ° 

Kinnow was hardly scon again. He sat in his 
studio painting hard. A fortnight later his landlady, 
oringing him his supper, found him dead on the floor. 
On the easel was a finished portrait of himself painted 
by the aid of a looking-glass. Across the face was a 
smear of crimson paint. 

ALL DIED AT THE AGE OF SEVEN. 

A tribe of gipsies roam about the Canton of Berne, 
in Switzerland. Among them is a woman whom the 
others will neither speak to nor, if they can help 
it, so much as look at. And yet there is nothing 
unpleasant in her appearance. Recently inquiries 
were made, and the following curious story came out. 

The woman has had six children, four boys and two 
girls, and all of them have died at the age of scven. 
Three died on their seventh birthday, the other three 
within three days of the anniversary. Stranger 
still, each fell ill as every successive birthday 
approached, from the first onwards; but their mother 
tuok no notice of their maladies until the fatal seventh 
year approached. 

Then she devoted all her care to the little ones. 
She secured medical attendance, but all without avail. 
The doctors could in no case trace any specific 
disease. The little things simply wasted away and 
died. The rest of the tribe credit the mother with the 
possession of the Evil Eye, and have put her so com- 
pletely in Coventry that her husband means to take 

er away and leave Switzerland. 

Some thirty-five years ago there was a terrible fight 
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between a small Vat d of American troops and a large 
body of Apache Indians at a place in Arizona called 
Wounded Knee. Eventually the white men won the 
battle, and the few Indian survivors fled, After all 
was over an Indian squaw was found ancay os dead, 
and strapped on her back was a living baby girl of 
three months old. 

The child was taken care of and eventually adopted 
by an officer of the United States Army. Sho was well 

ucated, and grew up tall and handsome. But there 
was one very peculiar thing about her. She had in- 
herited her savage ancestors’ superstitious terror of 
shadows. 

Shadows, the Indiang believe, are the ghosts of 
those who cast them. It was noticed, as she grew up, 
that sho always avoided the shadows of others, and 
never, if shoe could help it, would pass between the 
sun and anyono she was fond of. Her adopted father 
laughed at her for this trait, and one day, to cure her 
of her superstition, came close behind her as she was 
standing in the sun. 

She sprang oar with a face of horror. Next morn- 
ing the officer—who was by then colonel—was found 
dead in his bed. An attack of apoplexy had killed 
him. The poor girl went nearly mad with grief, but 
eventually she got over it. Her nurse tried to show her 
how foolish was her superstition, and one day deliber- 
ately sat down when the shadow of her charge lay 


across her. By a strange coincidence vert day the | 


horse they were driving ran away and sma... 3: 


up. Tho nurse was killed on the spot, the 4::! 
unhurt. , ce 
Some years passed, the Indian girl went t. “hoo! in: | 


Pgjesns 


a Kentucky convent, and thero made f° : 
Shue whit 


with the epee? of a Louisville lawyer. 


rat noticed t 


stood for some moments close behind her, in her 
shadow. 

The Indian went nearly frantic when she found 
what had happened; but some daya passed, and all 
was well. Just a week later the convent buildings 
caught fire in the middle of the night. The fire burnt 
so Aaccely that the Sisters and plage had barely time 
to escape with their lives. When all were out and 
patie! 4 two were missing, the Indian girl and her 
friend. The firemen got a ladder up to ir window, 
but it was too late. The two girls were dead, not 
burnt, but suffocated. From position of their 
bodies it was plain that the Indian girl had made 
a heroic effort to gave her friend, had lost her 
own life in doing so. 


_ ON SHROVE TUESDAY. 


You're nearer to per‘ection 
Than any I have known, 

I like your dark complexion— 
A lovely golden brown. 

Your figure, dainty evideace 
Yeu’re thin yet nicely fats 

But though you have uncommon scents 
You are a perfect flat. 

Others like you in days gone by 
Have given me bitter pain, 

Yet, hoiding you so tenderly, 
I tempt my fate again, 

Elusive and beguiling 
Your society I'll rue— 

You’re gone! but Iam smiling— 
With another pancake too. 


———— oj oe 

“Henry,” whispered Mrs. Smithers, straightening 
up in bed, “what's that noise in the library?” 

“Must be. history repeating itself,” muttered Henry 
drowsily. “Go to sleep!” 

Strens Parent: “Your mother tells me you have 
been naughty again, and therefore I shall be obliged 
to punish you.” 

Troublesome Son: “Wh-why can’t ma punish me 
herself, dad? I don’t see wh-why you should have 
t2 d-do ail the odd jobs.” 


ee i 
“Tus confinement,” said the long-faced prison 
visitor, “must distress you greatly.” 
“Yes,” replied the facetious convict, “I find the 
prison-bars grating.” 
“Ah, life to you is a failure!” 
“Yes; it’s nothing but a cell!” 


——jo—__ 
PICTURE POSTCARD CONTEST. 

No form of collecting has ever been so popular as 
that of picture postcards. There is a charm about 
these pretty little missives that cannot be equalled by 
postage stamps or old coins. A new incentive has 

given to collectors of postcards by Messrs. 
Raphael Tuck, who are offering in three new competi- 
tions no less a sum than £6,666. These contests are 
exceedingly novel, especially the one in which prizes 


are offe for the decoration of screens and other 
household objects with postcards. Only Tuck cards 
are allowed in these contests, of which particulars 


can be had from any stationer, or from Raphael 
House, Moorfield, London. 


Canon Horaley’e answer to “Can We Stop Betting?” appears in the February 


west | 


t the other would never let he: !: dow ; 
fall on her friend, and one day, for a joke, weit sud | 
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ARE WE UNDER MRS. GRUNDY'S THUMB? 


By Mile. GABY DESLYS. 


[Many people have doubtless noticed that as soon as 
English people go abroad they lose much of that chilly 
reserve which, according to foreigners, ts one of our most 
striking cheracteristics, In this article Mlle. Gaby Deslys, 
the famous Parisian actress, who is ac igh 5 agg at the 
Gaiety Theatre, contends that this is solely 
formidable presence of Mrs, Grundy.) 


Srnce I have been in England I have often won- 
dered at the difference in demeanour of an English 
audience in England and the self-same audience 
abroad. At first sight it seems only natural that a 
play which English theatre-goers welcome enthusias- 
tically abroad will be greeted in the same manner 
at home—but such is not the case at all, and on 
various visits to London I have remarked that cer- 
tain plays which have been accorded rounds of 
applauso on the Continent have been, over here, 
greeted with chilly “Arctic” silence. 

Times without number have I asked those best 
qualified to judge: “Why is this so?”—-but I have 
never yct received a satisfactory answer, so perforce 
I, have had to inquire into the mystery myself. And 
I am glad to say I think I have solved it. 

THE POWER THAT RULES THE AUDICNCE. 
‘omruri.n between the attitude of your 


Mos abi l CRet Tas F 1 +n ma 
bin tage cases, pits Balan! ave ushuerd 
tomer tooe de non enpest te a oe tho bey 
are sha Monee ds altogetiies onirely 

des the sbamb of (Mea Ge te ard vs therefore 
efraia i ing a terme fe any soa a ot ehe 
fol” pleee WAL Ubnab exaciieg indy x Dat not quite 


like. 

In other words, the English are, 1 thnx, moro 
bound ro::nd by convention than any other nation in 
the world. 

Thus I have often read articles by leading critics 
who should be well qualified to judge of the merite 
or demerits of a play in which the impropriety” of 
many French pieces, and the unseemly be 
French audiences in allowing themselves to sit through! 
such pieces has been severely condemned. Moreover, 
it has also been stated that no English audience 
would sit through such pieces, while the mere 
suggestion that English people could ever sink 
go low as to applaud at the fall of the curtain has 
been greeted with expressions of horror. 

WHERE WE DIFFER FROM THE FRENCH. 

Now, in cases of this sort a great injustice has 
been done to both French and English theatre-goers. 
The difference lies purely in their dispositions. 

For instance, a French audience is seldom cool and 
reserved in its judgment, and will applaud wildly and 
excitedly any situation which happens to take its 
fancy at the moment. By the same token, however, 
that applause will die out—for no apparent reason— 
as quickly and as suddenly as it has arisen; in fact, 
the modern French audience is ruled almost entirely 
by impulse. 

On the other hand, English theatre-goers remind 
me of nothing so much as members of a Court of 
Justice. They will sit calmly and quietly, neither 

iving signs of ager nor foo? wide until they 

ave quite satisfied themselves that the play im 
question deserves applause or censure. When they 
have thoroughly satisfied themselves on that matter 
they are not afraid “to pass a just and lawful sen- 
tence,” always excepting in the case of problem and 


due to the 


aviour of © 


so-called risky plays, when Mrs. Grundy passes sen-. 


tence for them. 

Abroad, however, English audiences are not nearly 
so particular, for they know full well that they have 
left Mrs. Grundy far behind them, and, in conse 

uence, that feeling of restraint which is so marked @ 

aracteristic at home is distinguished by its absence. 
WHY SOME PLAYS END BADLY. 

Thus many times have I seen English pcople waz 
wildly enthusiastic over pieces in Paris which they 
aml, in England, grect with uplifted eycbrows and 
other unostentatious signs of disapproval. 

In “coming straight to the point” in this way, I 
hope I shail not be accused of wishing to suggest, 
for a single instant, that English audiences suffer 
from an attack of hypocrisy, for such is far from 
my meaning. All I wish to point out is that it is 
merely a strong bond of convention, of which Mrs. 
Grundy is sole authoress, which accounts for the 
change in attitude of English theatre-goers at home 
and abroad. 

The subject as to what license should be given to 
a playwright is, I think, an intensely interesting one 
in that it affects such a vast number of pcople. But, 
at the present time, I think that dramatists and play- 
wrights are not allowed sufficient license, and I have 
seen many otherwise human and interesting plays 
completely spoilt through unnatural and iripcanibla 


se : ? tes 


write “ true to life” 
he would 
Mrs. Grundy. 


RAPID, ready on February 12th. 
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A_NEW WEEKLY FEATURE. 


Whal we ate 


TWO-MINUTE ARTICLETTES BY FAMOUS PEOPLE. 


Should the ect Te 2 


By Sir Ralph Littler, K.C,, Chairman of 
” Quarter Sessions County of Middlesex. 
[Those who favour the abolition of the dock argue that 

in the eyes of the English law a prisoner, being presumed 
innocent until proved guilty, should not be placed in 
the dock until convicted. Sir Ralph Littler replies to 
this view, which, rightly or wrongly, is undoubtedly 
held by many people. Sir Ralph ts the judge whose 
name is so prominently before the public in connection 
with the case of Lewis.) 


Tue question you put seems to me not one of 
pressing importance. . . 
It scarcely ever happens, except in cases of mis- 
taken identity, that a person charged has not conduced 
to his position by his own folly, and the greater 
proportion of those acquitted are so rather because 
the charge is not proved than because they have 
i the. pe ¢Y = “er safety in many cases 
On the other han ublic safety in : , 
and public cleanliness in others, makes it often 
desirable to segregate the prisoner. : ste 
If this is a reform, oth-~_ a.e more pressing. 


By J. P. Mannock. 


One of the ting events of 1906 was the series of 
billiard I aictse termes Mme. Strebor and Miss Eva 
Collins. And, although, to be candid, neither lady dis- 

d the form of a Stevenson or a Dawson, the contests 
excited great interest, and were keenly eciated by the 
ublic. Is there, then, now that woman has made a start 
in public billiards, any solid reason why she should not one 
day hold the Open Championship of the game? This ques- 
tion is answered by an eminent authority in the person of 
Mr. J. P. Mannock, the well-known player and teacher.) 


So far as the laws governing the open championship 

of billiards are concerned, there is nothing in them 
to disqualify women from entering the competition, 
and, by the way, what a splendid impetus would be 
given to the game were anything like an equal 
struggle to be seen at it between the sexes. 
t And, so far ag woman herself is concerned, there 
is no insuperable reason why she should not compete 
successfully with the best masculine players, and 
even win the chamaplone ae 

True, woman is handicapped in play by her short 
reach, but it must be remem that some of the 

eatest players ever seen, notably, W. J. Peall, have 

n men of few inches and necessarily short reach, 
and although the handicap does exist, it is more 
apparent than real. Moreover, thanks to the spread 
of athletics among women, they are growing taller and 
bigger every year. 

n any case, shortness of reach is not an insuper- 
able bar to great skill at billiards, and there is no 
stroke in the game which a woman cannot make just 
as well as a man. In other words, there ig nothing 
in woman's physique or in the game to prevent her 
from being a great player. 

And in regard to the general qualities, which f° to 
make ao player of the first rank— , knowledge 
of the game, nerve, patience, and perseverance—there 
is absolutel? no reason why woman should not have 
these as highly developed as man, and possibly even 
more 80, 


Certainly, as one who numbers many ladies amongst 
his pupils, I find woman on the whole more teach- 
able, more patient, and more persevering than the 
average man. In regard to touch, woman’s success 
as pianists and violinists shows that she can have just 
as delicate and sensitive a touch ag man, and person- 
ally, I am inclined to think that as billiard players 
women have a finer sense of touch than men. 

Then, there is nothing so difficult or abstruse in 
the science and theory of the game that woman can- 
not master it just as well as man, and, as a rule, 
they take more pains and more trouble to play the 
game as it should be played than their masculine 
competitors. 

Finally, whilst serious match playing involves a 
considerable strain upon the nerves, it is no greater 
than that involved in tennis and other games, in 
which women have achieved success and distinction. 


Well, then, it may be asked if there is no reason 
why women should not excel at billiards, how is it 
that there are so few women players of even moderate 
ability ? 

My answer is that it is simply a matter of facili- 
ties, or rather the lack of them. Women have few 
ebances of learning and playing the game. 


They cannot very well play in the public-houses, 
where the average man plays, and even if there is & 
private table at their homes they are not, as a rule, 
encouraged to play on it. Not, I think, because men 
object to women playing billiards, but simply because 
the aver: amateur is not capable of teaching her 
how to play, and does not like to expose his own 
ignorance of and lack of skill at the game. 

Women have come " excel at tennis and ~~ 
masculine es, sim because men were capable 
of iexkinn Gees how 46 play; but for a thousand 
young men who can play tennis, golf, and such ° 
well, you will only find one who has any r skill 
at billiards and the power to im his ip gore. 

Men, even if willing to take the trouble of ing 
their womenkind the game, have not, as a rule, the 
necessary skill and knowledge to do so, and hence 
the game languishes amongst the women, and I fear 
will continue to do so until royalty or some great 
personage makes it fashionable. 


_ Itis ps Sm: pity that this should be so, for billiards 
is an admirable game for women. It is healthy, 
does not involve any undue strain, trains the hand 
and the eye, and pleasantly exercises the mind as 
body. Whether woman will ever wrest 


| the billiard championship from man I am not pre- 


to say, although emphatically it is well within 
r power to do so; but I do say that it would 
be better for future generations if society ladies who 
have facilities for playing the game spent less time 
at bridge or other gambling es, and more at a 
pastime which can be thoroughly enjoyed without a 
penny piece being wagered on its result, and which 
in no small makes for health, grace, and a 
sound mind in a sound body. 


, e @ ‘ : . 
Jaoshion in Panlomime. 
By Arthur Collins, the eminent Manager of 

Drury Lane. . 

Ir is a far cry from 1723, and Harlequin Dr. 
Faustus, the first pantomime produced at Drury 
Lane, or in England for the matter of that, down to 
Boxing Night, 1906, and Sindbad the Sailor, and I do 
not think it would serve any useful pepe to trace 
in detail all the changes that have en place in 
pantomime or between those dates. 

But, undoubtedly, the chief factor in the evolution 
of modern pantomime has been the influence of the 
music-halls. 

In the days when the theatrical stock companies 
flourished, pantomime was largely recruited from their 
ranks, and not a few subsequently famous actors and 
actresses could boast, or otherwise, of having played 
the “Demon King” or the “Fairy Queen” in their 
time, 


But when the stock companies came to an end, 
pantomime rs had to look elsewhere for their 
companies, and they went to the music-halls. 


At that time, of course, variety entertainments 
were not of a very high or refined character, and 
perhaps at first pantomime suffered from the impor- 
tation of music-hall comedians, those of the red- 
nosed, doubtful-joke class being given a license 
which would certainly be denied to them’ now. 

But in the end pantomime benefited by the intro- 
duction of the music-hall element; for, as ig well- 
known, music-halls eee Beebe artistes have made 
enormous progress within recent years, and to- 
mime has shared in and reflected their lmprovemiat: 


In the old days pantomime was certainly sometimes 
open to the reproach of being vulgar without being 
funny, but I do not think that can ever be truthfully 
said of it now, and fashion, in other words, public 
taste, educated by the music-halls and such comedians 
as poor Dan Leno, demands and will have a bright, 
amusing, and clean entertainment given by artistes of 
genuine ability and cleverness. 

Turning to the “book,” I suppose pantomime 
librettists will continue to the end of the chapter 
to take the most frightful liberties with history, and 
introduce motor-cars into the days of “Dick Whitting- 
ton,” the “Soap Trust” mto “Aladdin’s” palace, and 
so on, and the public will continue to relish these 
anachronisms; but one remurkable change there has 
been in pantomime “books,” and that is the almost 
total Serene of tho pun from them. 

Formerly, pantomimes reeked with puns from 
beginning to end, but now they are seldom if ever 
heard. do not profess to explain why this form of 
humour, which delighted our fathers and grandfathers 
should fail to please the present generation—I simply 
state tho fact that it does not. 

So far I have spoken only in regard to the taste of 
the adult public, and now to come to the children. 
Their tastes are strictly conservative, and they de- 


mand above all that the mony Soe a _— should be 
one known in every nu thou t fore 
the auccmm-of Peter Pas’ ee 


But, ing generally, a familiar nu tale j 
the bags 7 and of all children’s stories inderclla 
easily holds pride of place as the most ar and 


most frequently produced pantomime in wor! 
other great favourites being Dick Whittington ni 
addin. 


In connection with children, one change likely to 
be seen will be the disappearance of children from 
tho ‘ormers, it being practically impossible t, 
comply with the L.C.C. regulations in regard to their 
education. 

But beyond this I should not care to prophesy ag 
to the future of pantomime, the only certain thin 
about the adult public’s taste being its uncertaint:. 
From grand stage effects and magnificent mountin- 
we may revert to the extreme simplicity of the sta 
in Shakespeare's day; Pantaleone, Arlecchino, a1) 
Columbina may be restored to their pristine impur. 
tance ag the chief characters in pantomime; singers 
may come from d i instead of from thy 
music-halls; Mr. Ree gson and his piano may 
give place to Mr. Mark H: rg and his; any. 
thing in short may happen, but whatever the settiny, 
the bright, enduring jewel of pantomime must evr 
be a story for the children. 


By Willie Clarkson. 


Ir is not many years since the time when amatcur 
acting was rded_ wi oA contempt by even 
the most indulgent critics. e idea of treating the 

rformances of non-professionals seriously would 

ve been scoffed at in those days, and not without 
reason. Now, all that is changed. There are in 
existence hundreds of amateur dramatic societics 
which peoent plays of every variety in a thoroughly 
creditable way, and some whose performances wou! 
not suffer by comparison with those of many of tho 
regular theatrical companies. 

Careless and haphazard stage management, shabby 
costumes, and slovenly elocution have given placo 
to careful attention to stage details and studied cul- 
tivation of voice and gesture. 


But in one respect there is still room for improve- 
ment: the importance of “make-up,” as an adjunct 
to the su ul portrayal of a character, is not yet 
generally recognised on the amateur stage, and many 
otherwise successful impersonations are marred by 
the neglect of the art. Even on the “regular” stage 
there is often ground for criticism in this matter, 
and it is not an uncommon thing to read in tho 
notice of a play that Mr. So-and-So’s otherwise admir- 
able performance was spoiled by a ridiculous make- 


up. 

Until about twenty-five years back, dry colours 
were in general use on the stage; but they havo 
since been entirely superseded by grease paints, which 
have the great advantage of being impervious, and 
perspiration works havoc with dry colours. 

Only 1 practice will enable the amateur—or tho 
professional, for that matter—to achieve success in 
making up. General instructions are given with the 
“make 5 a boxes that are sold by theatrical cos- 
tumiers, but it is necessary to experiment over and 
over again before a really artistic result is obtained. 


Let the beginner sit down in front of a good-sized 
mirror in a fairly strong light, with no deep shadovs, 
then having smeared the face, neck, hands, and arms, 
if they are to be exposed, with cocoa butter, proceed 
to colour the checks, darken the eyebrows, line tho 
eyelashes, and generally “try effecte,” following tho 
bcok of instructions, but not too literally. In tho 
course of a few hours’ practice a large amount of 
experience will be gained in the art of appearing 
young or old, handsome or hideous, benevolent or 

cious. 

One thing above all, it is n to be thorough. 
Not, perhaps, to emulate the actor who blacked him- 
self all over when he played Othello; but do not 
make up the face and forget the neck, as so many 
amateurs do, with the result that their heads secm 
to be detached from their’ bodies in certain stage 
lights. 

By Harry Vardon, the famous Ex-Open 
Champion. 

For cracked or blistered hands, one of the com- 
monest and most painful of the ills golfing flesh is 
heir to, I find! Elliman’s a very a remedy. 

But blisters are usually so tender that one requires 
also to give the hands a rest. The 
caused by either letting the club have too mic 
play or the reverse, i.e., hold like grim deeth. 
The grip should be firm, but not like that of a vice. 

For loss of form, the most dreaded and insidious 
of all golfing ailments, there is only one cure—to give 
the game a rest. Loss of form generally comes from 
playing too much, 


are general’? 


The most important questions of the day ar> explained in the February RAPID, ready on February 12th. 


Geman acientists 
ing for 


. a ght. say that a 

« liquor is not confined 
a i todepraved members 
§ e ofthe human ies 
only; but that the 
craving for alcohol 
seizes the lower 
i, animals as soon as 
they smell it, nd that 
they need little en- 
couragement to be- 
come drunkards of a 

' most debased type. 
i Brehm cites as an 
# example the sad case 


mi of a number of 
baboons, whose 
captivi could be 

> ascri to nothing 


S more or less than an 
inordinate love of the 


flowing bowl. 

The method of their 
capture was as 
follows: The natives 
having discovered the rtiality of the baboon 
to liquor, ostentatiously displayed calabashes full ‘of 
meriss, @ native beer. Immediately after they re- 
tired, the baboons swooped down upon the alluring 
concoction, and drank so heartily that they speedily 
stupefied themselves ; and it was while they lay in 
this helpless condition that the natives completely 
imprisoned them. 

ven this punishment did not teach them to ab- 
stain from the intoxicating juice; and while in cap- 
tivity, as regularly as any one would offer them liquor, 
a Ae proceed to indulge to excess. 
mn intoxicated, their behaviour was just like 
that of the lords of creation. They ld grin as 
foolishly, and stumble about as helplessly as any 
old under similar conditions. 

On the morning after it was painfully evident that 
they suffered as severely as any member of the human 
race after a drinking bout. Holding their heavy 
throbbing heads in their hands, t would sit around 
groaning as if in despair; and when more beer or 
palm wine was offered, they would turn from it 
fe shudders, and at times would whimper with 
orror. 


They Behave Very Similar to 
Human Tipplers. 


AN ORANG-OUTANG TURNED TIPPLER. 
oe in this oe they Aovig a3 lopk on 
; but great was their joy when they found some 
lemons placed within theli’ tench, 

An animal importer at Hamb had an unfor- 
tunate experience of the craving for strong drink 
that overtakes animals. 

g, he 
jations 


Hearing about a particularly fine ora 
made mente to purchase it. The n 
being completed, the animal was shipped for home, 
a man being engaged to guard the brute and preserve 
it ie harm. 1 " 

went well until one night the orang-outan 

discovered a case of rum in ihe cabin, ‘ 

Awakened by the clattering of bottles, the keeper 
looked out, and an astonishing spectacle met his eyes. 
The orang-outang was standing with a bottle at his 
lips, while around him lay three more, already emp- 


tied. 

Immediately the attendant moved, the animal went 
es yo ro impeeelb la o catch ib until the 
liquor n effect. en the poor brute 
became drowsy, and was soon tied up. 

at sae lela gaia MOUSIEZ. 

ew hours later the unfortunate orang-outan 
developed a raging fever. For three days it eetonel 
food, though it accepted whisky and wine and water 
with avidity; but with the third day death relieved 
the wretched brute of its extraordinary craving for 
intoxicants. 

In another instance, also related by a German 
professor, the heroine, or victim, was a mouse. 

In the course of her peregrinations she happened 
upon a leaking wine bottle, sipped the selntien 
liquid, and became so tipsy that she forgot herself 
and began to squeak for joy. 

Naturally the people of the house were attracted 
to the cellar by the noise, but their presence by no 
meang alarm the drunken mouse, which dune 
closely to the bottle, and continued squeaking merrily. 

Ultimately, a cat appeared on the scene; but even 
then mouse showed no signs of alarm, but pro- 
ceeded to have “anurrer drink.” 

Puss, however, proved teetotal, and 
her fine work in; but it was evident 
mousie had died “happy.” 

eet f Oe 

Tess: “Oh, yes; she’s certainly getting old.” 

Jess: “Yes?” : 

Tess: “Yes; she’s beginning to complain that tle 
styles of bonnets and gowns are not as pretty as they 
used to be.” 


ily got 
all that 


—s i. 


Mr. Srayvtate: “Gracious! it’s nearly midnight! 
I should be going pretty socn, I suppose. 

Miss Patience'Gonne: “Well, yes. “You know the 
old saying ‘Never put off till to-morrow, what you 
can do to-day.’” 


The Countess Russell's article, 


ever-increasing activity in religious circles, and it 
is interesting to notice that all grades in the social 
ladder are combining to help forward religious work. 


Lord Kinnaird. Busy banker though he be, he finds 
time to preside over the deliberations of the Y.M.C.A., 
and many another society of the same nature; while 
he has not infrequently officiated as a 


Overtoun, chief of one of Scotland’s greatest manu- 
facturing firms. 
ducted a Bible class in Dumbartonshire, and is highly 
ae by his ils. 


among the ranks of the religious workers, and in 
particular is interested in the doings of the British 
and Foreign Bible Society, of which he has been 
president. 
ridge; and onl 
to be 

at Whitefield Tabernacle. 


the Bible. 
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SERMONS BY SOLDIERS AND 
LECTURES BY LORDS. 


And Editors Who Occupy Pulpits. 


Ong of the signs of the times is undoubtedly the 


Prominent in the House of Lords, for instance, is 


reacher. 


Another r who is often in the pulpit, is Lord 


His lordship for many years con- 


Marquis of Northampton is also to be found 


The P.S.A., again, find a lecturer in Lord Cole- 
the other Sunday afternoon he was 
heard addressing a crowded audience of men 


Soldiers, too, have been captivated by the modern 


enthusiasm for religious and social work. St. Mary’s 
Church, 
Warren, attired in regulation surplice, give a rousing 


Chatham, has seen General Sir Charles 


sermon in antagonism to the hostile criticism of 

Another warm opponent of tho higher critic is Sir 
Robert Anderson, until recently chief of the Crimi- 
nal Investigation Department. 

Religious enthusiasm has likewise invaded the 
Bench; and his honour Judge Willis must be num- 
bered among those who find an abiding joy in the 

romulgation of religious truth. Indeed, so much have 
his labours been appreciated by the denomination 
to which he belongs, that only the other year he 
was appointed president of the Baptist Union. 

Numerous are the Members of Parliame ‘t who find 
time to discharge similar duties in the miust of the 
stress of business and poy strife. Not only are very 
many of them acceptable speakers at P.S.A. gather- 
ings, but the House of Commons includes not a few 
lay Preweh ors: such ag Mr. A. W. Black, member for 
Biggleswade. 

usy newspaper editors are to be heard at times 
in the pulpit, and also on the pablie platform. A 
noteworthy example is Dr. Robertson Nicol, who 
controls the British WEEKLY, the Bookman, and 
other publications, and is recognised as possibly 
London’s greatest authority in journalism. For- 
merly a minister in Scotland, he has never lost his 
first love, and is » frequent and acceptable preacher. 

Still another busy editor who is often invited to 
peace is Dr. Downe, the chief of Grear THoucuts. 

t was but the other day when he created a sensation 
in the theological world by his criticism of the omtho- 
dox views on eternal punishment. : 

Among editors of our great morning dailies who 
have voiced their opinions on the social problems 
of the hour might be mentioned Mr. Robert Donald, 
of the Dairy CHRONICLE. 

In like manner many of our leading clergymen 
and ministers have proved ves adept jour- 
nalists. The Rev. J. rorag boa of the City 
Jungle, in spite of his numerous church engagements, 
found time to edit, until recently, that well-known 
monthly, THE Youne Man. 

The Rev. S. Baring-Gculd has also accomplished 
much good journalistic work in his day, and ides 
being a novelist of high repute, is a naturalist of no 
mean standard. 

Talking of novelists reminds one of the brothers 
Hocking, Silas. and Joseph, whose works are 80 
much in demand at the present moment. Both are 
also eloquent and popular Noncunformist preachers. 
But to conclude, we might mention the Rev. Dr. 
Watson, who, till the other day, was ministering in 
Sefton Park Church, Liverpool, and who, besides 
winning high honours as a theologian, has perhaps 
made himself much more famous as “Ian Maclaren,” 
the sympathetic delineator of Scottish character. 


HOW TO READ 
YOUR FUTURE in 
a TEA-CUP. 


See series of Cup- 
articles 


HOME NOTES. 


aaa 


Published Every 
Friday. 


Id. Weekly, 


“Should Women Sit on Juries?" appears in ths 
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EVERYONE is more 
or less conversant 
with municipal 
trading. It is by no 
means uncommon for 


communities to Sho Sita 
s3 their own p- 

ighting, water supply, Re - 
and tramway system ; |“—_“~«€«* 
but there are many S 
ramifications of the —= 


idea that are curious, 
quaint, and, at times, 


amusing. 

Only the other year 
Torquay aroused the 
envy of the municipal 
world by the success 
with which it con- 
ducted sheep farms, 
rabbit warrens, and 


game preserves. ; " ; 

A short time pre. Tunbridge Wells Grows Hops 
viously the com- andDresdenrunsa Newspaper, 
munity had 


been 

compelled to acquire the area from which their water 
was drawn in order to preserve the purity and whole- 
someness of the supply. The Town Council, being 
in enterprising mood, saw no reason why the four 

uare miles, of which they were now proprietors, 
should be allowed to run to waste; and so, to the 
satisfaction of their constituents, they have developed 
the estate in the profitable manner indicated. : 

Yarmouth and other seaside resorts are also muni- 
cipal traders of a novel type. They are to be found 
in the ranks of the theatre and music-hall proprietors; 
while Glasgow, Liverpool, and Paisley have proved 
themselves most efficient as concert-caterers. 

Agriculture is the paying hobby of Farsley District 
Council. This corporation possesses among other 
things a sewage farm. Like Torquay Council, the 
meatier did not see why their property should be 
unproductive, and now it is used for the rearing of 
tons of potatoes and cauliflowers. 

TIMBER SALES REDUCE THE RATES. 

In Scotland the royal and ancient burgh of Lanark 
busies itself with forestry, and from time to time the 
Town Council gladden the hearts of the inhabitants 
by relieving the rates by means of a 

timber. 


judicious sale 


A similar branch of municipal trading is that pur- 
sued by Tunbridge Wells. Hops are the especial 
cultivation of this popular Kentish town, and the 


labours of the 


attended with mu ; 

Every now and then we hear the reform of the 
milk trade strenuously urged. To St. Helens fell - _ 
the honour of making a practical oe this direc- = 
tion, municipal milk-shops being esta lished two of 
three years ago. In this connection it may be added 
that not a few towns and cities have since followed 
this essive move by St. Helens. , 

In Manchester quite a number of branches of 
municipal trading are to be witnessed; and it is 
interesting to record that the Lancashire city manu- 
factures ail her own oil, soap, brushes, and mortar. — 

Macclesfield’s municipal enterprise has taken the 
odd direction of securing a municipal cemetery ; bub 
Hull is even more up to date, a crematorium being 
the particular possession of the eastern sea-port. ~ 

COLCHESTER BELIEVES IN OYSTERS. . 

Shakespeare has been a veritable gold-mine to his 
native town, Stratford-on-Avon, the museums in which 
the relics of the immortal bard are housed being run 
by the local authority. - 

Colchester is celebrated far and wide for her! splen- 
did oyster fisheries; and many a hard-up berough 
might envy the handsome revenue Doncaster annu- 
ally derives from_horse-racing. . ; 

king abroad, we find that foreign towns are 
not behind our own communities in the matter of 
curious forms of municipal ina ; ; 

Melbourne, for instance, may described as 
quarrymaster; while Taunton, Mass., U.S.A., feeds 
pigs upon the street garbage, and makes the ex- 

iment pay. 

Dresden has municipalised journalism, or rathe 
runs hes own daily paper. ut surely to Briti 

es the strangest branch, of municipal trading is 
the municipal pawnshop, which has been adopted by 
several of ihe important Continental communities. 

Nor is this idea very modern, for history shows 
that the first of these pawnshops to be established 
was promoted in Munich as far back as the year of 


grace 1754. 


ration in this respect have been 
success 


eo et | 
“What do yo1 do when Johnnie is 


—— et § 
fe: “So you are in the habit of talking to your- 
» 


She: “Yes. You see, I’ve got to teil somebody 


my secrets, and if I tell them to myself I’m sure 
that they won't get any farther.” 


RAPID, pubiished on February 12th. 


“~~ We will not linger in this city of refuge to-day, 


~\ 
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their unfortunate parents are now holding good posi. 
tions on the London and provincial Press, and have 
a far better neg Ka English literature than 
the average youn ishman. 

The capacity of iis’ gifted race for acquiring every. 
thing, not omitting capital, is astounding. 

Nowhere perhaps are they so interesting as when 
you see them, children fresh from the land of thcir 
tribulation, in the yee Free School that is in a by- 
way of the East-end. 

‘0 appreciate what remarkable yes the little 
aliens make in the school, you should wander down 
another by-way to the great river one afternoon, when 
a ship laden with Russian and Polish Jews _is an- 
choring in midstream, and the boats are going off 
to bring the passengers to the shore. 

WHEN THEY FIRST REACH MERRY ENGLAND. 

What a scene it is—what a babel of stran sounds 
—what a carnival of queer costumes! e° immi- 

nts—many of them ragged refugees with dirty 
fittle bundles as their sole Posen ewan into 
the narrow courtway that leads from the landing 
stairs, and shriek and gesticulate for the interpreter 
or the agents of the shelter or of the lodging-houses 
who are there to guide the first footsteps that they 
take in the mighty capital of which they have heari 
60 much. 

You see the timid little ones clinging to their 
mothers’ skirts. See them again in six months’ timo 
in the Free School or playing merrily in the sido 
streets. .The transformation is marvellous. And it 
has from the first moment their little fect 
touc the free soil of England, the land of hore 
for all the world—except some of the natives. 

* ° ) e * 

It is night. The sun has set, but we may yet 
wander beneath the star of hope. 

TRYING TO REACH THE “BOTTOM DOG.” 

A by-way in a busy neighbourhood in the West, 
a neighbourhood lying off the glitter and glare cf 
the fashionable streets. ‘ 

A shelter. There is no mistaking what the place 
is, or that it belongs to the Salvation Army. The 
Army does not hide ita light under a bushel. It 
puts the light where all men may see it that it may 
guide the wanderers to a haven. 

There are all sorts and conditions of men in tho 
big common room of the shelter to-night—all sorts 
and conditions lying upstairs in the berths to which 
vey have retired to — and forget. 

a 


of the by-way that we 
traverse is a big building. 
We enter by a side door, 
and on that door, if any 
word were carved, it should 
be the brightest word in 
the great lexicon of life— 
Hope. 

We are in a school now. 
Seated x jong move = 
narrow desks are 
* By Geo. R. Sims, children, girls of seven or 
Lay, a eight and a few little boys, 

QO | es because of their 

ve IV. weakness, are taught for a time with the girls. 
\ aN THE LAND | The children are at work, not with their brains, but 
OF HOPE. with their hands. They are making with the soft 


Se clay in front of them the best imitation they can 
‘ : a of a flower that is modelled in clay for them to 
‘ - reproduce, 

‘We have wandered in the by-ways of Shadowland ou have but to look into the faces of the little 
let us to-day keep on the sunny side of the road, and ones to know that they are no ordinary children. 
turn off only where the sunlight is. , : They are all feeble-minded. Many of them come from 

@ sunshine of life is hope. It is in the ‘and? iomes that are terrible to think of in association 
of hope that we will journey and take the byways | with innocent childhood. 
as they come. ; Most of them have a family history, which is a 

A turning off the main thoroughfare in the crowded eros record of crime, disease, insanit , and vice. 
West, and we are in an old-world square. There | Years ago these children would have ee looked 
is a large old-fashioned house on the left-hand side. upon as beyond the pale. No teacher would have 
There he nothing to Sagi? our gi iy We pass | undertaken the task o trying to educate them, 
it, nothing to give us a hint of wha is going on 
behind tho sedate brick walls and the prim closely-| 4 ,AN, ip chuacel elo ine special eilioile. 
curtained windows, —_ ec d of which this is one, the feeble-minded are gathered 

I am privileged to introduce visitors, and so we together, and to them are appointed teachers who 
may knock at the door. It is opened by a servant devote themselves entirely to the task of rousing 
nun for it is » religious house. We are shown into the dormant intelligence, and of strengthening the 


a little reception-room, so artistic and so peaceful “1 raat iste 
that we seem suddenly transported into another world. kre will-power which is characteristic of degenerates 


o Sisters of Charity enter and receive us, and 
permit us to see the wonderful work that is being 
8) quietly accomplished. 

ere are large rooms in this-house, for it once 
was a nobleman’s palace. But there are no ay 
squires and dames in the spacious chambers t ay. 

Everywhere we see onl women, young women, and 
middle-aged women. ley are washing, ironing, 
working at this and at that. All are employed, 

THE HOUSE OF REFUGE. 

We are in the presence of the tragedy of a great 
city. .There is hardly a woman here who has not 
known what tragedy is. For this is a house of 
refuge. The door is closed, but never locked. At 
any hour of the day! or night, the lost, friendless 
soul has but to knock and enter. She can pass out 
of the cold and clamour of the cruel street into the 
warmth and peace of the haven for those who have 
sinned and suffered and who i Mga a friendly hand 
to Aift them up out of the dept. 

For many of these poor girls and women we sce 
around us, there was last night only despair. To-day 
there is hope. They have passed from the shadow 
into the sunlight. Whether they will go back into 
the shadow it is for them to say Some will un- 
doubtedly do so. They have lived a reckless life so 
long, it is difficult for them to have their ever 
hour planned and ordered for them. They will 
Srow weary of work and discipline and the absence 
of excitement, and all their good resolutions will 
break down. 

But many are at the turning point of their lives. 
From the night that, weary and ill, perhaps cold 
and hungry, they knocked at the door of the house 
of refuge and i to be taken in and saved, the 
clouds ‘las been breaking above them and the sun- 
shine finding its way into their hearts. 

The gentle women who have given their lives to 
this noble work hold out a helping hand to each 
poor wanderer who crosseg the threshold of hope, 
and say, to her, “Come, sister, and sin no more.” 

LIFTING UP THE FALLEN. 

No matter how ragged, how wretched, how fallen into 
the depths the “sister” may be, she is welcome here, 
and here if she will she may begin her life again 
ad ioem with honest hands to earn her daily 

read. 

Until such time as she can be trusted and trust 
herself, she can work here and receive in return 
food and shelter, succour and loving kindness. 

We bid the roe sisters who have been our guides 
over this ark of refuge-for the frail and fallen’ ' good- 
bye,” and pass out into the street. 

When the door has closed behind us, and there is 
nothing but the dull bricks and the curtained windows 
to look at, it seems almost as though we had just 
awakened from a dream. 

The peace has vanished, the silence has become the 
dulled roar of London. A few. steps through another 
.by-way and we are in the heart of another city of 
refuge—a city that is as the old cities of refuge 
were ; a “cover” to which the beasts of prey betook 
themselves to hide from danger or to rest between 
their predatory expeditions. 


g. 
onderful work hag been accomplished among these 
luckless little ones, whose frailty is their inheritance. 

It cannot be said that for all there is hope. Some 
of them are doomed. They have not the strength of 
rain or the power of will to resist their environ- 
ment, and the sins of the fathers will be visited 
spon them—in some cases even to the last penalty 
of the law. 


But for many, who to us as we look at them are 
a objects of despair, there is a chance. 
C) 


© gospel of the shelter is hope. “The man wo 
Te eager to get at,” says the superintendent, “is 
‘the bottom dog.’ We want to help him up.” 
There are plenty of bottom dogs in the shelter 
tonight, and Ser? vattered me pe and soiled 
ey are ving occupi at position in 
the fight my wy ” re 
i in nm CAUSE OF MANY A FAILURE. 
ere ig @ poor ragged, unkempt, weather-beaten 
tramp. You speak to him and you are surprisci 
that he answers you in correct language and in a 
cultured voice. He is not a born tramp—you sco 


only steady, but be and who, starting heavily 
andicappat in the i 
only be kept from the destroying influence of their 


“Hope” is the teacher's watchword. I have seen the 
as sy Hein _ uae hese apo lished, and I aed 
at her as been justi in cases apparen 
beyond the reach of kum endeavour. an - 
FREEDOM FOR THE PERSECUTED. 

Let us leaye the children happy for a time in the 
quiet’ of the schoolroom, secure in the watchful 
guardianship of the kindly teacher, and pass to 
another scene, 

aun it is a scene of hope. 

We pass through a huge playground packed with 
children who are waiting for the school bell to 
ring. We cannot understand what most of the little 
ones are saying, for they speak a jargon with which 
an Englishman is not expected to be familiar. 

A few weeks aga some of these children came with 

their parents from all the horrors of persecution and 
massacre which are often the fate of the Jew in 
the land of the Tsar, 
, From the terror of fira and sword, and the peril of 
infuriated mobs, these children have passed to a land 
of freelom—a land in which they will probably 
accumulate wealth and become Prosperous citizens. 

Many of the little ones romping in the vast play- 

und have passed throigh the shadow—aye, the 
ioe Pia the Shadow—but now they are as gay as 
song birds in the sunshine. 
_ NEVER HEARD A WORD OF ENGLISH. 

It is a marvellous change to happen in a week or 
two—a change from the depths despair to the 
heights of hope. ; 

Let us go into one of the class-rooms. Here are 
lads who have been in London some months. They 
are already mastering the English tongue, for these 
awn acquire knowledge with extraordinary 
rapidity. 

fany who a year since knew no word in any lan- 
age save the Yiddish jargon, which ig a mixture of 
erman and Hebrew, are now reading passages from 
Shakespeare, and reading in many instances without 
these Inte oe, and 
ese es, an e lasses, too—often master 
English so perfectly im @ year or two that they speak 
it without any accent at all. There are boys at this 
great schgol—it is the Jews’ Free School—who ere 
they are men will write English so Perfectly that 
they will contribute articles and stories in lish 
to the English periodicals. You would not ee e 
then that some of these young writers until ¢ 
= twelve years of age had never heard an Englis 
word. 


Yes, drink. That is one of the commonest causes of 
the downfall of those who drift to the shelter, 


But the cheery officer knows him. Yes, they 
tramped together and slept in the same doss-house 
until a few months ago. Then they got separ- 
ated. The one man came ¢o this shelter, a bottom 
dog. He was lifted up. He saw hope, because hope 


trusted officers in the shelter, and his occupation 
is to help up other bottom dogs. 

We leave the shelter and go out into the highway. 
It is a damp and dismal night now, and the pave- 


Avuruor (after first production): “Well, what do 
you think of my play?” 

Lady Friend: “It was just lovely! Who designed 
the heavenly dresses?” 


—s te 
Wiccres: “Every piece of money I get, I try with 


Biggles: “But aren’t you afraid of microbes?” 
Wigglee: “Yes, I am rather, but I’m much more 
afraid of getting false money.” 


——2- ioe 
“Your husband seems to have an exalted opinion 
of you,” remarked the bride’s aunt. “He says you 
are his right hand.” 
; “Yes,” rejoined the young wife, with a sigh; “but 
Hundreds of these young aliens who came from the | he’s one of those men who never let their right 
pales of settlement in crowded emigrant ships with hand know what their left hand does!” 


for some of ite by-ways might lead us out of the 
sunshine. : 
We will strike away further West, and enter a 
district which is perhaps the blackest spot in 
London’s heart. . 
But we shall find the sunlight there. At the end 


* Could We Do Without Music-Halls?” Herbert Shaw discusses thie b i the h in the Feb 
RAPID, published on February 12th aeeee of the hour in the Fe sii 
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SMALL SHOPS THEN— 
BiG EMPIRES HOW. 


When Countries have Imitated the Pushful 
3 Tradesman. 


Evenysopy knows how many mammoth businesses 
have started as very small concerns. It has been 
exactly the same with most of the world’s vast em- 
pires and big kingdoms, — . 

Take the British Empire to begin with. It was, 
of course, founded by John Bull and Co. This firm, 
subsequently to become so celebrated, began in what 
ay be called one very small shop. For all his 
proud title, William the Conqueror was a small 
petentate, as potentates are reckoned nowadays. His 
dominions consisted only of England and a bit of 
France. He did not hold sway over Scotland, Ire 
land, or Wales. 

Even the terrible Henry VIII. kept a very small 
shop, as the empire business is understood nowadays, 
sinco he only ruled over England and Wales, the 
Channel Islands, and one French town, Calais. Not 
much of a business for a man who thought himself 
so tremendously important and put up such a big 
sign. 

COMPETITION COULDN'T CRUSH THE PARIS SHOP. 


The little Scottish shop declined to be swamped b: 
the stores next ut in 1604, when James ‘4 
became King of England, it was taken into partner- 
ship on equal terms. Ever since then the firm has 
prospered rapes al and has, so to say, set up shops 
all over the world. 

Bull and Co.’s greatest rivals were formerly Jacques 
Bonhomme and Co., who ran the French business. 
But now there is a cordial working agreement be- 
tween the two firms. Bonhomme and Co. also com- 
menced operations in the empire line on an extremely 
modest scale. 

At the outset, after the break-up of the Roman 
Empire, France was divided into innumerable petty 
states—dukedoms, principalities, and _lordships. 
Kings were cheap in those days, and France had 
four of them, at the s.me time. One was the 
King of Paris, whose dominions were less than York- 


shiro in extent. 
But such a pushing, elastic, never-say-die firm they 
have been! Nothing could crush them. Fires 


robberies, deadly competition—they have fought 


O you feel out of sorts; back aching, head 
aching, limbs aching P 
Perhaps you suffer also from urinary 
troubles, or gravel, or constant tiredness, nervous- 
ness or dizziness P 
And you don’t know what's the matter with you P 
And no medicine you take does you any real 
good P 
Has it ever occurred to you that your kidneys 
may be out of order? Perhaps weak only, per- 
haps diseased P 
If they are weak or diseased you will suffer from 
symptoms of kidney disease such as those named 
above, and very likely from gravel, or from watery 
swolli under the eyes or round the ankles, 
and from kidney diseases such as dropsy, rheu- 
matism, stone, gout, lumbago, neuralgia, and 


Do you know that only a kidney medicine can 
cure the kidneys P 

Doan’s Backache Kidney Pills are a special and 
very efficacious kidney medicine, strengthening 
and curing diseased kidneys. They stop kidney 
trouble if taken at once, and cure long standing 
and obstinate cases, 


against all of them. Bit by bit the Kingdom of 
Paris shop crushed out the other Royal establishments. 
They were all conquered, annexed, taken possession 
of, somehow. But it wasn’t done in a day. It 
took 600 years and more for Bonhomme and Co. to 
build up France itself, apart from its colonies and 
independencies. 

The French colonies cover more than 4,000,000 
square miles. All this has come from the “little 
a 3 called the Kingdom of Paris. 

he extensively advertised business carried on under 
the style of Deutschland, Unlimited, was founded in 
such a small way that the present heads of the firm 
do not care to talk about it. Nobody, in fact, seems 
to be quite sure when the first little shop was set 
up or who owned it. 

At the time when William the Norman won the 
Battle of Hastings there were dozens of rival shops— 
that is, rival kingdoms, and dukedoms—established 
in Germany. Competition was very severe. The 
rival establishments fought each other tooth and nail, 
and everything was considered fair in the way of 
business. If a town or a family became rich and 
powerful it was generally blotted out by its rivals. 

CONTINUALLY CHANGING THE PARTNERS. 

This sort of thing went on for centuries. The chief 

artners of the firm were continually being changed. 

metimes one royal family got to the head of affairs, 
sometimes another. All this time there was a family 
named Hohenzollern, which was looking out for a 
chance. 

At first the Hohenzollerns kept a ve 
They had one castle, at Zollern, near 
Germany. 

They had a few hundred miserable peasants to 
plunder. They kept in their service a band of 
servitors whom they employed to levy tribute on 
the neighbours. Tho family never missed a chance of 
getting on and adding new branches—that is, new 
territories and subjects—to their business. Finally 
one of them founded the Kingdom of Prussia, and 
subsequently a King of Prussia became German Em- 
peror. 

Three partners were responsible for the setting up 
of the firm of Ivan Ivanovitch of Russia. y 
seems to be sure as to who the original inhabitants 
of Russia were. Anyhow, in the year 862 three 
Norse pirates, Rurik, Sineus, and Truvor, suddenly 
appeared in Russia at the head of a gang of free- 
bootors. They took forcible ion of the dis- 
trict of Ladoga, which was considerably less in extent 
than a present-day territory of the American Union. 

Rurik’s brothers died very soon. His version of 


small shop. 
echingen, in 


THE BACK WARNS YOU 


“Every pic'ure tells a story.” 


the catastrophe was that the climate did not agree 
with them, but his enemics used to hint that he 
knew more about the business than he cared to own 
to. In any event Rurik got the whole shop—or 
territory--for himself, end married a girl of the 
country. Then he sct to work to build up the busi- 
ness. 

He did pretty well while h2 had the chaave, but 
after his death the Chinese Mongvis took possession 
of Russia and kept it fur over two hundred years. 
Then Rurik’s family resumed their interrupted man- 
agement of the business, and added to it, until the 
had built up one of the biggest empires in the world. 
All the Tsars claim to be descended from Rurik. 

At the time when William Caxton was producing 
the first English printed books at Westminster & 
large part of Spain was in the hands of the Moors. 
The Moslems had crossed from Africa, and nearly 
swamped the country. For hundreds of years no 
pores could dislodge them. The white people in 

pain were confined to two tiny kingdoms, Castile 
and Arragon. ; 


A BUSINESS THAT ALMOST WENT BANKRUPT. 


The Moors threatened to absorb these two little 
States. Isabella of Castile and Ferdinand of Arragon 
were compelled to join their kingdoms by marriage 
and help each other. It was a sheer fight for exist- 
ence. In the end they won. Then by conquest and 
marriages they and their descendants, not satisfied 
with all Spain, added to their dominions Naples, 
Sicily, Milan, Holland, Belgium, Portugal, Peru, 
Mexico, Jamaica, and Hayti, beside a great deal 
more. It was an empire so vast that it threatened 
to enslave the world in a universal despotism. 

But Philip of Spain was not content with his 
own big shop and all its branches. He wanted the 
dourishing little business which Miss Bessie Tudor 
was carrying on on her own account, under the style 
of Queen | England. He proposed to Bessie, who 
scornfully ref: him. Then he endeavoured to take 
the little shop by force—and came to grief. 

In other words, Philip sent against England the 
“Invincible” Armada. It was boldly met and 
scattered by Drake and the English sea-dogs. The 
big Empire of Spain never recovered from that stag- 
gering blow. 


4 Draper: “I hear your horse threw you the other 
ay. 

Crupper: “Nothing of the kind; it was merely a 
coincidence, At the very moment my horse kicked 
up his hind legs I dismounted over his head.” 


‘Before my cure by Doan’s backache kidney pills I was 
so ill that I had given up all hope of ever getting better,” 
writes Miss A. M. Steadman, 130 Cambridge Road, Kilburn, 
London, N.W. Miss Steadman’s illness was dropsy and 
serious kidney disease, from which she suffered agonies, her 
feet, legs and body swelling terribly. Dreadful pains in the 
back, shortness of breath, and a very low-spirited feeling, 
were other trials. Miss Steadman went into hospital, where 
the doctors pronounced her illness a most serious one. 
After five weeks she returned home, feeling somewhat bet- 
ter, but a week or so later the swellings and pains came 
back worse than ever. She went into hospital a second 
time, but on her return hor condition was pitiable—legs, 
arms and body swollen to an alarming degree ; in fact, the 
doctors had declared that she could not possibly live another 
three months. 

It was then that Miss Steadman was advised to use Doan’s 
backache kidney pills, and she had not taken them long 
before she began to feel the benefit. By continuing the 
treatment, her health gradually and surely returned until at 
length a complete cure had been effected, and Miss Stead- 
man was again able to go about her work with pleasure. 

It was in February, 1903, that Mies Steadman was cured, 
and in December, 1906—nearly four years later—she said : 
“*T am happy to say I still enjoy the best of health, and feel 
sure my cure isa permanent one, It was Doan’s pills alone 
that made me well,” 


Of all chemists and stores, 2s. 94. per box; 6 boxes 13s. 9d.; or 
post freo direct from Foster-McClellan Co.,8 Wells Street, Oxford 
Street, London, W. 


Are YOU suffering from BACKACHE? Are you sure it is not KIDNEY ACHE? Rheumatism, Gout and other 
Uric Acid Diseases, Urinary Troubles, Dropsy, are some of the other Results of KIDNEY DISEASE. 


Doan’s Backache Kidney Pills.’ | 
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Seaders who wish to start the Com: 
or they will be sent for 1s. 4d. 


HOW TO ENTER 


btain from their newsagen’ 
any pub el Metintns ute GE aarone gery trea ten tes pendiamen = Pe Weekly,” Henrietta Street, 


THE CONTEST TO-DAY. 
ts issues Nos. 854 to S64 inclusive, containing the first fourteen sete of pleta es, 


There is Still Time to Win 


oo 


One Cash Gift of 825. 


Opposite you will find some pictures. Each of 
these pictures consists of a certain object or 
objects which, either singly or collectively, repre- 
sent a surname, 

What you have to do is to find the longest 
surname made up entirely from the names of 
objects depicted in each picture (or from words 
which have the same sound). 

An ‘object? does not include sky or shading 
necessary for correct drawing. 

You have now to examine the pictures given, 
and discover the surname which each of them 
represents. When you have done this, write the 
names down in the spaces provided. Then fill in 
your name and address, cut across the page at the 
place marked, and keep this set of pictures by you 
until all the subsequent sets have a; 

The prize of £500 a Year for Life will be paid 
to the competitor from whom the Editor of 
PEARSON'S WEEKLY actually receives the 
complete series of pictures containing the 
greatest number of correct solutions and fulfilling 
the conditions. ; 

A farther sum of £1,000 will be divided in the 
following manner among those who come next : 
- One Cash Gift of £250; One Cash Gift of £100; 
One Cash Gift of £50; One Cash Gift of £25; 
One Cash Gift of £15; One Cash Gift of £10; 
10 Cash Gifts of £5 each; and 500 Cash Gilts of 
St each. No competitor will receive more than 
one gift. 


ONE CASH 
GIFT OF . 


£250 


One Cash Gift of 815. 


£500 A YEAR FOR LIFE. 


ONE CASH 
GIFT OF . 


£100 


One Cash Gift of 810. 


FIFTEENTH oer. 


Ce vccceccccescococcccoce 


AU the surnames depicted in the sketches will be found printed in a 
addressed wrapper. Apply to Room 7, “ Pearson's Weekly,” 


10 Cceh Gifts of 55 eacd., 


list of surnames which we have compiled, and which will be sent free on receipt of 
Henrietta Street, London, W.C. Only surnames which appear in this list will be admitted, 


cot, 


ONE CASH 


GIFT OF . £50 


500 Cash Gifte cf 81 ezch. 


Full conditions governing thie competition appeared in number 858, and will appear again shortly. 


.e..4<H——CUT ACROSS HERE. 


> 
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BLACKMAILERS WHO MURDER 
MILLIONAIRES. 

Tue recent terrible tragedy at Westbourne Grove 
serves to remind us that the Money King, no less 
than the other sort of king, lives in ever-present 
danger of assassination. . . 

It is not so very long since one of the best 
known and wealthiest of the Rand ates was 
shot dead in his own office at Johannesburg by a 
blackmailer, who demanded £5,000 at the pistol’s 

nt. Mr. Russell Sage, the New York millionaire, 
ied peacefully in his bed the other day; but his 
life was three times attempted in a like manner, the 
last occasion being on December 4th, 1891, when his 
eoenetary and three clerks lost their lives in defending 

im. 


When Pat Crowe, a notorious American black- 
mailer, wrote to Mr. Cudahy, the Chicago multi- 
millionaire pork-packer, threatening him with imme- 
diate death unless he paid £50,000, Mr. Cudahy 
replied ee himself with a private armed 

ara.” 
ben m Crowe ch his tactics and kid- 
napped Master Coulahy, a lad of twelve, as he was 
eoming home from school. Then he wrote to the 
father stating that unless his original demand was 
at once complied with the‘child’s eyes would be 
burned out with vitriol. The money was paid. 

A. T. Stewart, who was to New York what William 
Whiteley was to London, was worried by murderous 
blackmailers into his grave—out of which his relent- 
less persecutors then hauled him, to demand £100,000 
for his remains from the family. Their demand was 
acceded to. 

Jay Gould, in order to prevent being assassinated, 

id over to various blackmailerg during the last 

enty years of his life no less than ,000, the 
receipts being found, after his decease, carefully 
docketed amongst hie private papers. 

SOC 


Tueopore: “It’s all right, darling; I have met 

father, and we took tc vne another at once. 

je even went so far as to borrow £10 of me. Surely 
he can’t refuse me your hand after that.” 


Edith: “Dory, I’m afraid you've made a mess of |. 


it. Ps told me sbout-the £10 and said I'd better 
give you up—that you were too easy-going.” 


A LANDLUBBER AT SEA. 
A YrELLow who had never been to sea eprlied to 
the skipper of a merchant vessel for a berth. 
“Very well,” said the skipper, “I will take you 
on as an able seaman.” 
On the night that the vessel left port the —T 


.made able seaman was told off to keep a sha 


out and report anything ha saw. Presently saw 
oe lights of a vessel ahead, and shouted out “ Bridge 
joy.” 
“Hullo,” sang out the skipper. 
“There's something on ahead of us,” Teplied the 
able seaman. 
“Can't you make out what it is?” asked the skipper. 
“Well,” was the answer, “it looks like a chemist’s 
shop, for it’s got a red and green light.” 
SOC 
PO Pe old man, I’ve a great mind to write a 


“I doubt it.” 


>=0cCe 
Recently @ young man had the misfortune to be 
run toa It was gd ua the wheel had poreed 
over poor man’s and gone a fe arth 
wee sae ance shouted, “Took out! oe “ 
ortunate man struggled to a sitti 
ture and replied, with lifer manera, “ You'se en 
ccming back, are you?” 
SOC 
a A SUPERIOR OFFICER. 
4BD liner was making ite way from the 
when ‘its passage was found = be Weekes by a Footy 
The second mate was ordered to hail the craft and 
clear the way. Leaning over the rail of the monstrous 
vessel the officer looked down with a frown and de 
manded the bargee to make way. 


“Who are you?” cried the bargeman. 
“I’m second mate of this ship,” replied the other, 
threateningly. , 


“Oh, indeed,” answered the man. 


“Well, I am 
captain of this vessel. Do not attempt to give 
to a superior officer!” . — 


And he proceeded slowly to clear. 


GHOSTS WHO SING INTO GRAMOPHONES. 
Py ol = hear the name of this pe, diva, or 
comic, sonorously ejected from the 
trumpet-mouth of your hag ager you naturally 
comeete that you are ——<* their actual voices. 
times you are. i 

i ppesegeee y en, again, frequently 
oa for gree = ae the makers of the 
achines, any, more than ucers of the records, 
wish to defraud the public. fe is owing solely to the 
fact that certain artistes’ voices, although exce!lent 
in themselves, do not lend themselves readily to 
piescgraphis reproduction. 

In such caseg the services of a substitute, known 
technically as a “ghost,” have to be requisitioned. 
There are certain men and women whose vocal organs 
are capable of a wide pe of expression, combined 
with powers of mimicry of a high order. 

These qualities are cultiva*ed until they are brought 
to a perfectly marvellous pitch of perfection, and, at 
the same time, the practising “ghost” strives assidu- 
ously to attune his (or her) voice to the particular 

re which experience has proved makes the best 
records. this feat is accomplished, a steady 
income is assured, for new recente are constantly 
oe, and the people who can make them to 
01 are few and far between, 

Needless to say, the test pains are taken to 
mimic faithfully, not only the exact notes of the 
artistes, but also all their little mannerisms, tricks 
of inflection and i and s0 forth ; and 
so perfectly ig accomplished that in many 
instances even the artistes themselves are unable to 
tell, when listening to the re ion of the finished 
record, that it is another voice than their own which 
is issuing from the mouthpiece of the instrument. 

SOO 
Visrror. “Do they treat you well here?” 
ner: “Generally, they does only they hurts 
me feelin’s by their lack of confidence, They won't 
let me have a latch-key.” 
SOO 
_“Wuy, that coat doesn’t fit a bit,” said Edgar's 
sister. “It’s all waves up and down your back. 

“That is whkt I told the tailor; but he said 

had to expect that because it was a surge suit! 


The moet important questions of the day are explained in the February RAPID, ready on February 12th: 
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( How to Increase.. 
..... our Income 


Modern Methods of Money Making. 


A Good Book to Read. 


“The finest thick Sauce on the market.” 


LAZENBY’S 


“CHEF?” sauce. 


A eich brown fruity condiment with 
a delicious “‘snappy”’ flavour. 


Fall size sample bottie with name of nearest agent, wifl 
be sent post free to any address on receipt of six penny 
stamps. 


E. LAZENBY & SON, Ltd., 18, Trinity Street, London, S.E. 


ways money can be doubled and at times 
many people know nothing | trebled. 
and are content to allow One feature of the book is a descrip- 
money o met 
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wthly. SENT ON OPPEROVAT. 


RICKETS THE, EVIDENCE Jf Eee Sat tea OH! PM INJURED, 
AND Premier’s, Centaur’s, feurs, 


143, George’s Road, Holloway, London, N., Mistresses, 

February 16, 1906. “ My son was subject} wort’s, tum wth ea, Clerks and Domestic 

HEALTH to rickets and bronchitis and pz OAD CYOED Co. hots Rights and Linitswunder Workmen's 
so delicate we thought we Free to RB. Walkden’ #7, Biles Street, Blackpoo!, 

HE REASON WHY cc seagg at ag ee tala ——— 

be magnificently strengthens to = a hes Ru ptu red. 4 ; re bie 

Fe ten i began quite ° : 

aye used in Scott's is the Sr Hone ee thout Pain, oe ene 


est and costliest in the Now h . is able = about | Please mention 
prid. It is made perfectly and is que well. Scott's Danger os if eee PEARSON'S WEEKLY. 


gestible for the t a child Emulsion has been the 
mre. You gui these A TEST FREE TO ALL. 
——— The Cure 


An facture. You get these making of him, and he is 
Rapture can be cured without operation, 
of 


calculable advantages in no 3 a very fond of it.” 
danger or loss of time. When we say 
e e 
Constipation 


mark 
her but Scott’s. It is better Fishman—the 
Scott’ ist mark of the Scott En est Arik 1 
D Loa Ay ces then ‘a H d cured, we do not mean to simply retain the 
rupture, but a cure that allows you to 


letely discard truss. 
Free tasting sample and SCO E i & “To. ‘convines cm and your ruptured 
Day IN THE LIFE OF A friends that our very actually cures, 


MILD” for postage (4d.) from SCOTT we want you to test it wiktoat ares to x a ta Bic CTRI 
BOWNE, Ltd., 10-11, Stonecutter EMULSION Jain and Sullering, © larsely increased m8. fori peta Sy uatal, 
physical and mental vigour, a fuller enjoy; ‘yeare’ successful results, 


London, E. Name this paper. , 
» B.C. eADaPS ment of life's blessings and ears of Nature’s remedy is FRUIT. 
‘0! sfaction i i 
REMEMBER, there is THE SETTLER’S IDEAL HOME, | length of your life. We offer you a free | ; — MACKENZIE'S Owing to its bulky character 
no Coffee as good as * | sample of « treatment that haa perfectly | | cama Gon the quantity of Fruit needed to 
P NEW ZEALAND. cured hundreds of cases. sm ELLING A BoTTLe remove Constipation would dis- 
e Arrangements have been made with the Shaw, Savill & Do not send any money. Give the de- Iemediately Cures, COLD IN THB turb Digestion. Fruit Extracts 
Albion Co., the New Zealand Shipping Co., and the | scription of your rupture as outlined in the INFLUENZA, NERVOUS ; P f : 
s Federal Steam Navigation Co., for coupon and post it to us. Do nob Dee IK. or HAY FRVER.. Io- are embodied in Guy's Fruit 
Reduced Fares neglect this important matter a single day f stactiy relieves Nouraigia in the Head, Pills. They form a perfect laxa- 
for 2nd und 3rd At the present time | CF continue to be tortared any longer by Faintness ona ‘guree Price tive—safe and reliable. Th 
Edinburgh nced rate passages are limited to Fi Agri. | cheap ready-made trusses. Chemista and, Soren. Brice One . ey 
ca;tural Labourers, Shepherds, Wood Cutters and men This offer is the fairest ever made BAckERvie's Cure Depot, Reading. act promptly and cure perma- 
able t milk gowe yaa mavare live steam wey iise, [aud should be taken advantage of -B.— Refuse Worthless imitations nently. To gain your friendly 
OTTEE Essence} sees te ess ncrec iceecine: | mnetatey oy stron wii recommendations, we offer to 
Forerplieition formaand further information py send a Sample Box of Guy's 
Without question the: purest, the | Vissin ees: Temaen ws the Lpuoesin te Unites FREE TEST COUPON. Fruit Pills tree and post paid. 
Cheapest, and the best money can buy. | Kingdom of the above shipping Companies. Mark on a diagram the location of the The private packet will also con- 
————————$ Taptnme, nmawer the. questions, fnences tain a Book of Advice on Diet 
ND rs = oe oa ‘3 Gree ®, Stone. and Digestion, telling how long 
NLY @ WEEKLY \3 cutter Street, London, E.C. the usual articles of food take to 
cea Wi ins Sree digest. It is wise to know 
LOVELY SET OF se ihovightekio? lates a ecas What to Eat and What to Avoid, 
e FURS Time Ruptured ? > _4 and how to improve the Gencral 
’ ern | (Roe Health. 
Are Ruptured | Does the Rupture B Oo 
FEATHER on the left side? | "Sain you? OT POLISH Be Cured—Free of Cost. 
. GENTLEMEN'S scinsinssenssbenscesseoeee access enasssusensenesiens : 
pets 1ve you Bigteveh | Doyen 3 The Best Made for bees Satis fie ? Free 
on both sides? truss? GOX CALF and OTHER LEATHERS ee 
9 
co eenoeeteeeenen i ASerseeoereeanrrr ne Guaranteed Free from Acid. GUY S$ FRUIT PILLS 


NAME. seserserseessorervveceerecererersccscerevearseovees Kiireae-Cry's Unie Crean; 
(Dept. P.W.), 12 Buckingham 


Palace Road, London, S.W. 


FEATHERS BEDS, 
Write, stating require. 
» statin 
ments, to— 2° 
Ff. @. POTTE 
45, Dereham Road, ron. 


AAATOSE serveserercrrsereverererevereesrerereererecors 


DAY & MARTIN, Ld. 


Sold Everywhere. 


ceeeee one coeene ces cecees coscrconsces nena Conese eoeoeneeneee 
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| [KUTNOW'S POWDER. 


‘ A Perfect Remedy for Constipation, 
Derangement of the Stomach, Liver, 


and Kidneys, Influenza, Rheumatism, 
Gout, Lumbago, and Uric Acid Troubles. 


Read what ‘The sa eng, says concerning Cut out and fill in the Coupon SAC-Si bid ee OF 
SPOLE SAMPLE ; 


kG 
“ Disorders of the liver—whether arising from excessive or ane tea ae 


deficient secretion of bile, with such well-known characteristic envelope bearing a halfpenny 

symptoms as headache, nausea, pain in the abdomen, diarrhoea, stamp, drop it in the nearest , 
low spirits, or with the important symptoms of dyspepsia, such as , ; Stel ‘a 
constipation, a feeling of abnormal fulness or Pint fete heart- pillar-box, and by return you TRIAL SAMPLE C 
burn, an offensive taste, foul breath, a furred tongue, flatulence, will receive a Free Sample of KUTNOW’S Ry é 
irregular heart action, an emaciated countenance, drowsiness, Kutnow’s Powder, which (t 


improved Effervescent Carisbad 


POWDER. 


“S.KUTNOW 8 CPLS, 41,Farringdon R¢ 
P London, e.c. 


and languor—these are now most successfully treated b - : 
Kutoow's Powder. This preparation is a aaa satiseyits eliminates all disease germs 
aperient. It acts as a solvent, loosening all hard fecal matter from the system and ensures 
—~ which may have accumulated, and eliminating the same without perfect health. 
any suggestion of griping or pain. Amongst the many eminent 
specialists who have commended Kutnow’s Powder in the highest 
terms we note the names of Sir Morell Mackenzie, M.D., and 
Professor Lawson Tait, M.D. We may add that Kutnow’s 
Powder, although containing no sugar, is pleasant to the taste, 
decidedly eotreahing, and is well sustained by the most delicate 
stomach. It produces an immediate sense of relief, or to put it 
in the words of a patient, ‘It seems to at once take away 
-& load of trouble.’’ 


Y 


APPLICATION FORM 


A FREE TRIAL “esi 
To obtain Kutnow’s Powder, gratis fill up and forward this form to S. KUTNOW 
and Co. Ltd, 41 Farringdon Road, London, E.C. 


+ 88 000000 000 2 00 000008000000 000000000 008 000 100 O00 00s COCO OO ES 045 8808 H0 Ben OOO eee ses 200s es O8 one 
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For Home Cleaning. 


Use it Upstairs. 

Use it Downstairs. 
Use it on Shipboard. 
Use it in Factory, 


For Woodwork. 


For Paintwork. 


For Glassware, 


For Crockery. Use it at once. 


For Cutlery. 


Use it always, 


DON'T APPLY 


THE 
VIM TOO DRY. = : 
6 LE A Nl S F R LEVER BROTHERS, LIMITED, PORT SUNLIGHT, ENGLAND P0 L| S H ER 
cuaraate of Pasty nd Recs 


The came LEVER co VIM is « 


WESsK ENDING 
Tes. 14, 1907, 
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SSRIAL STORY. 
¢ 


‘TOYS OF FATE. 


| A Homan Drama Written by STACEY BLAKE. 
X 


THE PRINCIPAL CHARACTERS IN THIS STORY: 


artley is a scoundrel. He deceives the 

Vinoest oe of a y omeylender named Israel Zorzi, and 

when the father seeks revenge he killshim. What is 

more, he induces another man to confess the crime. 

He has managed to get Muriel Danebridge to marry 
him. 


Hicott intends committing suicide, and he agrees 

ei with Hartley’s crime attached to his name, But 

alight enters his darkness ; Muriel Danebridge renews 

her engagement to him, and life is once again worth 

living. artley holds him to his prcmise, though. 

le is arrested for Zorzi’s murder, and sentenced to 
twenty years’ penal servitude, but manages to escape. 


Muriel Danebridge is under the influence of her aunt, 
Lady Blanthorpe, an alderman’s widow, who wauts her 
to make a match. Muriel was engaged to Ellicott 
before he was sentenced. 


Juan Asperillo isa i aoe artist, and Shebah Zorzi’s 
lover. He swears to have vengeance on her betrayer. 


Shebah Zorzi, the moneylender’s daughter, is in 
hiding in a convent at Casalarreina. 


Detectfve Nall is the investigator who has tho Zorzi 
murder case in 


CHAPTER THIRTY-FOUR. 
“It is My Duty to Find Him.’’ 


ASPERItto took a long breath as the door opened. There 
was only one figure there, and it was not Shebah Zorzi. 

‘A tall woman in black, wearing a white cap—that was 
no whiter than her face—stood on the threshold. She 
iegarded the two men out of impassive, patient eyes. She 
lcoked like one who had once borne a burden. The past 
cf a man and a woman always leaves its subtle signaturo 
written for those who have eyes to see. . 

She looked at the priest, who stood under the grating 
holding his shabby hat in his hand, only for a moment, and 
witched her gaze on the younger man. And it seemed to 
Juan Asperillo that there was understanding in her dark 
cyes, and knowledge, and, which is better than both, 
wisdom, which is simply the capacity to use knowledge. 

“So this is the man,” she said ina gentle voice, speaking 
to the Padre Veja, but not looking at him; “this is Sefior 
Asperillo.” 

The priest nodded. These two seemed to save words 
in communicating with each other as though they had 
said all that mattered long ago. And it scemed that sho 
knew the story, either from the priest, or from Shebah 
Zorzi, doubtless from both, at least what both knew, which 
wag notall. Only, it was enough, and there was charity in 
her eyes. 

“J laa glad you have come,” she said to Asperillo softly. 

“Tt is on business, my Mother,” he answered, subtly on 
guard. 

“Yes, yes; a matter of the money, is it not?” She paused 
a moment thoughtfully. “Is this matter all?” she asked. 

“I have to acquaint her how her father died also,” 
answered the young man, fingering his papers with a little 
crackling sound. “It will, of course, be a shock. She 
does not know he is dead.” 

“No; it will be a shock . . . yes. Think how you 
can lighten it. A burden is eased by placing a hand under 
it, not upon it.” 

She spoke in allegory, after the manner that is beloved in 
Spain. The man searched her face for the fuller meaning. 

“T mean,” she said, interpreting his glance, “that mercy 
and forgiveness may savo a soul ; money may lose one.” 

She went out as softly as she came in, and it came to 
Juan Asperillo that some women live very near to Heaven 
even upon earth, 

“And yet, all within these walls,” murmured the Padre 
Veja, from the bench beneath the grating, seeming to 
continue the other’s reflection. ‘“ Now, if she had been 
within the world—that woman. The lamp that burns 
Lehind shutters gives no light to wayfarers who stumble 
in holes.” 

From which it would seem that the father held heretical 
notions about holiness behind thick walls. Indecd, this 
‘ood man held some views that would have been accounted 
Feyond his time—in Spain—and he retained some that the 
timo had generally abandoned. a 

There are many old ideas worth clinging to. Ie was 
discriminating, this old man, and chose of the best from 
that which was old-fashioned, and that which was new, 

“T supposo she will bo here in a monient—the ecfiorita,” 
ho said. 

“You still wish me to be present?” 

Asperillo inclined his head. 

“Yes, my father; this is only a business interview,” he 
answered with his mouth set hard. 

And it was well he had himself in control at that 
moment, for the door opened, and Shebah Zorzi stood in 
the way. . : 

Shebah Zorzi entered the little grey room quictly, as 
one who has keen learning the Icsson of obedience. Sho 
saw the Padre Veja, who had riscn and was flicking off. 
with exaggerated care, a speck of dust from his cassock 
by means of a handkerchief that was somewhat gay in 
colour for his age and walk in life. And he was doing it 


with a singular detachment, showing visibly, to all con- 
cerned, that he wae not an actor in this scene. 

The girl 8 eyes seemed to take in this attitude. She trans- 
ferred her gaze to the other man as the Mother Superior, 
entering, shut tho door. 

The pink in her face suddenly disappeared, as though 
wiped off by a sponge, leaving it ashen. Her bloodlcss 
lips parted. Her eyes, so big and biue, stretched wide 
open with mingled amazement and fear. 

And it was the eyes that seemed to dominate the wholo 
face, to have written in them a thousand vague wonder- 
ments and apprehensions. 

For a moment she stared at Asperillo, rigid as stone, with 
one hand plucking mechanically at the skirt of her black 
dress, and the other cluiched acroes her breast. 

It was a moment when those who watched held their 
breaths, Those two watchers, who were old, and had 
human experiences sealed in their hearts, lived the mon:ent 
as though they had been actors in it. 

The Padre’s red handkerchief fcll to the floor, and he 
did not appear to be aware of the fact. The Mother’ 
Superior’s face had gone haggard, as cne who comes face 
to face with a sudden dread. 

For a brief moment Shebah Zorzi stocd there, groping, 
as it were, in the darkness, thinking incomplete thoughts, 
as though she had wakened from a long sleep upon scencs 
that puzzled and terrified her. For it must be remembered 
that she knew nothing of the tragedy that her sin had set 
moving. She did not know that others had become in- 
volved, that while she had been hidden here out of the 
world, other lives, who were in the world, had been filling 
up tho blank. 

A pencil of sunlight gleamed through the grating upon 
the coil of her gold-yellow hair—light from the outer world. 

then, of a sudden, both hands went to her face. 
She bent forward and stumbled towards the bench under 
the barred window. She mado no sound, but sank down 
upon the seat, with her face still in her hands. 

Not one of them was capable of saying quite the right 
thing at that moment. No one spoke. 

Asperillo sat with his fingers crumpling the papers he 
held in a mechanical way. 

The Mother Superior stood unmoved by the door, her 
gentle eyes taking in the scene. 

The Padre Veja only moved. The other two saw him 
put a big hand tenderly on the girl's shaking shoulder, 
much as though she had been a little child. 

And he was the first to speak. 

“My child,” he said softly, “there is nothing to be 
afraid of.” 

Presently she spoke. She seenied to force the words 
from her, and her voice was lifeless. 

“You have found me,” she said, apparently addressing 
the man to whom she had been betrothed, though she did 
not look at him. “Now what do you want?” 

Asperillo engaged himself with his papers. 

“It is—yes—a matter of business. This was the only 
way to do it. If it had been otherwise. . . . And 
there was no one else . no.” 

“No one else?” she echoed, bringing her eyes from the 
ground, if not understanding, perhaps fearing. 

“Your father’s resources are, of course, not all immedi- 
ately available,” he went on, like one who had learnt a 
lesson ; “ but, so far as it is possible to tell, under the terms 
of the will, which hala a half, you will be the mistress 
of at least fifty thousand pounds—perhaps a little more.” 

And then in forgetting herself she became herself. She 
sprang to her feet, with a hand extended in front of her as 
though to ward off a blow. 

“Do not tell me,” she cricd in a broken voice, “that my 
father is dead.” 

The Padre Veja’s eyes were eagerly set on <Asperillo’s 
face, perhaps because ho feared there might be a sting in 
the manner of the reply. Asperillo spcke quite simply, 
neither heightening the effect nor yet neutralising the erath 
which was perhaps the wisest. 

“Yes, he is dead,” he said. “ He was killed.” 

A little suppressed sob broke from her lips, and the next 
question fell swift and harsh in a voice that did not seem 
to belong to her : 

“ How was he killed? Was it an accident?” 

“He was murdered.” 

“ Madre he Dios!” 

The words came like a wail, and then she broke out 
almost fiercely : 

“ Tell me all! Who murdered him—and why? Tell 
me! 

Asperillo fingered his papers. He had calculated on 
dealing with the monetary mattcrs which these documents 
concerned first of all. He hesitatcd for a choice of words, 
and the Padre Veja, understanding, loved him for it. 

“There was a man who had done your father a grievous 
wrong,” began the artist slowly; “not a wrong that could 
be wiped out by words or by moncy—only by blocd. Dios, 
it should have been my work, not his! Can an old man 
strike? Yet he would go. He sought to kill—the man. 
But his arm was weak, his limbs were slow with the slow- 
ness of age. He did not kill, but was killed. ‘The man 
shot him.” 

“Who was the man?” cricd Shebah Zorz7i hoarsely, 
jnsistent, with a new look coming into her eyes that seemed 
like fire burning at the back of them. <Asperiilo saw the 
expression, and he read it aright. It was dawning rage— 
the rage that would grow into hate, 

“Tell me who the murderer was,” she demanded. 

“Tt was. . , the man yeu trusted,” he answered 
simply. . 
che had not thought quichly enough to have arrived at 
this conclusion before. The sudden horror of it, and the 
swift self-condemnation that assailed her with the realisa- 
tion of how much she had by her frailty and trustfulness 
contributed to this end, fell on her brain like a blow. 
And there came. tco, shame and self-hatred, and shame 
again—a shame that seemed to overcome her, to deprive 
her of speech, to make her aialy wish that by a thought 
she could find death. For she had dishonoured the love 
of this man who spoke. This was the hour of her humilia- 


tion, even if it was the hour of her awaking hatred. She 
ad sunk down upon the bench again, and there was no 
speech on her lips. 

Asperillo continued in the quiet, even voice that demon- 
strated his conquest of himself. 

“ Of course, he was arrested,” ho said—“ that man. Ha, 
he made a defence that was of a devilish ingenuity! He 
even tried to put the guilt upon another man. But it was 
no good. Justice is harder to deceive than a woman. And 
he was condemned. If it had been death, I should have 
been satisfied, but that English law says there are degrees 
of killing. And this degree was that your father con- 
tributed to his own death because it was clear that he had 
gone out intent on taking vengeance upon—upon this man. 

“And so the sentence was fifteen years’ penal servitude 

. « and the law took no notice—of—of anything else. 
For me this was not enough. What would you? He had 
merited death, and I had been sharer of the oath with 
Israel Zorzi. Was I to wait—what, fifteen years? 

“I schemed and plotted and spent money. I bought a 
man who had the power to open the door of tho prison 
where he, this man, was confined. I got him out—to kill 
him. And then, Dios, I was fool enough to let him escape 
me. 

“ And now?” interjected the girl pe 

“He is still at liberty. It is my work to find him. I 
have meney—the other half of Israel Zorzi’s, your father's, 
fortune. shall spend all that, and all my life if neces- 
sary, to find him.” 

“ And I,” exclaimed Shebah softly, and in the falling of 
her voice came an intonation of passionate resolution that 
was full of dreadful significance—" and I. My money— 
my life—and——” 

The Mother Superior held up one hand to cut short this 
vehement outburst. This woman had tho undefinable 
quality of command. 

The Padre Veja knew the gesture. He remembered it, 
with tho unaltered proud lift of the head, many years ago, 
when they were both young. 

Tho memory of the dead hopes of youth came back to 
this old man when sometimes his books grew dull and did 
not seem companionable. 

Shebah stopped. The wholesome habit of obedience, 
which she had begun to learn in this pie: where self and 
desire were subjugated under the heel of a cold discipline, 
had entered too deeply into her life for her to remain 
indifferent to its influence. 

“My child,” said the Mother Superior, “it is for Him 
who gives life to take it away. This is not for the peace 
of your soul. There is no peace in sin. Think over this, 
my child—and pray.” 

The Padre Veja rose to his feet as a sign that it seemed 
good to him that the interview should end. 

“Tt would seem a puzzle,” he observed to Asperillo, as 
the two went down ihe hill towards the village, “ why the 
good God makes such men as—as that one, unless it be 
that they are intended for warnings to keep other men off 
the road to Hell.” 

“You mean—that villain, my father—Ellicott?” 

“Was that his name! It did not seem quite like that. 

- Thad heard it . . the confessional. . . . 
I am not quite sure. Perhaps it was so. I can’t remem- 
ber. It is an English name . . . yes. They are droll 
names, those English. What would you? . . . They 


are droll people. I saw many at Gibraltar once. They 
were going com to the beach with towels. It is said 


they go into the water and this for pleasure, 
mark you. Ellicott is that man’s name, eh? The world 
is a big place, amigo, for a man to hide, and ona mizht 
spend a life—two lives—in sceking him, and yet not find.” 

“Two may find more easily than one,” said Asperillo 
reflectively. 

“Yes,” answered Father Veja, nodding his wise old 
head, with his eyes upon the blue sea far away, where tho 
ships went by; “but there are better things for a man 
and a woman to seck than vengeance.” 


CHAPTER THIRTY-FIVE. 
Wreckage Cast Up by the Sea. 


Tue hastening tiller sometimes gets the worst harvest,” 
observed the Padre Veia, as he dipped his panecillo into 
his cup of stiff breakfast chocolate. His housekeeper took 
no particular thought of what he should eat, but she mado 
chocolate well, and it was flavoured with cinnamon, which 
the Padre liked. “It was not to be expected,” he con- 
tinued, handing the fingers of bread over to Asperillo, 
“that so much could be done in a day, Transactions such 
asthat . .. take tine 
eo + + yes.” 

“T am not exactly impatient.” returned the artist, “but 
I want to get on. It is more satisfactory to spend the time 
in fruitless endcavour than to see time go by and no 
endeavour made.” 

“Citlos, it was one afternoon . . . yes, but not 
wasted. You drummed your heels all the time, perhaps. 
like a barber on a Munday. But you cannot make seed 
sprout quicker by running round the field. While you 
were watching the water yesterday afternoon the sefiorita 
had her thinking to do. And perhaps an afternoon and 
an evening—even all night long—are not enough to think 
all the thonghts that must have come to her. A long 
journey is not to be sct upon hurriedly. Life is a long 
ag She is now as one coming to many cross roads. 

Yho chooses without thought may take a wrong way.” 

“Her mind seemed made up yesterday,” said Asperillo 
thoughtfi ea “It was her mother’s blood that spoke.” 

“By to-day perhaps peaco has come,” said the priest. 
“Tt is no work for 2 woman—to set out to avenge herself. 


where there is money 


Nor shall any justification he found for blood guiltiness.” “ ~” 


“Have you never suffered, my father?” eried Aspcri!iv 
passionately. 

“Yes, my son. 
old man gently. 
life.” 

“My father. who knows life? Each man knows his own 
life, that’s all.” 


T once played—and lost.” returned the 
“Who has not suffered has not known 


Canon Horsley’s answer to “Can We Stop Betting?” appears in the February RAPiD, ready on February 12th. 
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“Ast passes . . . yea . but many are blind, 
ard] met have no understanding.” 

“ I mean that one may not judge for another.” 

“ The good God judges all.” . P 

Tke Vadre took out his paper packet of cigarettes in 
silence. He selected one with proper discrimination, 
although they were a!l equally bad, and lighted it with an 
evil-snielling match that burnt blue for nearly ten seconds 
before a respectable flame came. — . 

“But, of course,” he said, going back to the practical, 
“this matter will need seeing to properly. It means a 
lawyer . yes. Those lawyers must always como 
where there is meat to be picked. Now in Algeciras there 
is a nutary who has no longer claws than other.’ ie 

“ And yet it might be better if Shebah went to London, 
said Asperillo reflectively. . 

“With you?” suggested the old man, watching a fly on 
the ceiling with abnormal concentration. : 

“No, not with me,” answered Asperillo, rising to his fect 
tnd going to the little balcony outside the window. 

The Padre favoured the fly with a stony, inscrutable 
stare. 

“Let us walk down to the quay,” he said presently. 
“The life of this place gathers on the quay . . . yes. 

strictly speaking, the life of Casalarreina gathered before 
tho taberna that was built outside the old wall beside the 
Moorish gate—that is, if that which does nothing from 
ror till eve but blink at the sea and doze in the sun may 
be called life, though it may be that they thought volumes. 
‘Lhe idle man is often credited with being a thinker. 

They walked down the narrow, cool strect, past tho 
Uiank space where a house had tumbled into ruins and 
the palm-treo and geranium ran riot, under the arch made 
by dusky hands ten centuries ago, and out upon the space 
by the quay. And then it was fourd that the philosophers 
of Cosslacninn were not at their accustomed avocations. 
‘Tacre was some excitement in the air. Men were hurrying 
to and fro on the quay, bearing oars and sails and the 
varied fittings of boats. And then, the eyes of tho pair 
going seawards, they saw the cause and reason of it all. 

A steamer lay at one horn of the little bay, stuck fast 
upon «& reef. 

“So that is the énd of a ship,” observed the Padre. 

ay your folk are in a hurry after the pickings,” added 
Asperillo, 

“It is a fool who has the door locked when Fortune 
“But see, there are men on 


knecke,” returned the priest. 
That 


that ship, unless my eyes are cheating me. 
signal——” 

“Yes, it means distress,” said Asperillo. 
in one of those boats, if they'll have me.” 

“And 1, meanwhile, will see what food and what 
quarters are to be had. Some of us may have to sleep on 
the Soor to-night. At Icast, who sleeps on the floor cannot 
fall out of bed.” 

The first man from the wrecked steamer to land upon the 
quay was Miguél Toras. He saw the stout figure of the 
Padre long before the boat was alongside, and he paused 
‘n hig rapid speech with Asperillo, who sat on the thwart 
by kis side, and in his jests with his friends who pulled at 
the oars to wave a frendly hand to the priest as the boat 
rose on every wave. 

“Ts is I, reverendo,” he cried through funnelled hands 
when they were half-way across the harbour—“I, Miguel, 
come home again; but with no tobacco in my pocket,” he 
added, with a droll twist of his face to those in the boat. 
“ Diablo, with nothing in my pocket except sea-salt, 
emigos. Hi, reverendo, the sea has thrown me up here 
‘ike wreckage! The sea has brought me home, reverendo.” 

Vather Veja put out his two hands to help Miguel to the 
quay. 

“I don’t believe the sea will have you, you rascal,” he 
cried joyfully. “I believe you are destined to b2 shot.” 

“Who knows? But that tobacco you are smoking, my 
father?” 

“Is bad,” confessed the priest, twisting the cigarette in 
I's fingers. “ Yes, I had better before you went to sea. 
‘There is no rascal with courage here. But you carried 
that letter safely?” 

s Leing an honest man, reverendo. The caballero would 
tell you.” He indicated Asperillo with his hand. “Dut, 
reverendo, there is a woman in the next boat,” ho said, 
turning to the business in hand—“an English sefirita. 
She has shown courage, but what would you? . . . a 
woman, She has been wet many hours. She will be ex- 
hausted. A bed, my father, must be found for her.” 

“Tho sisters?” ‘The old man pointed a hand towards 
the mrown building above the village. 

“Yes, perhaps—but it is far. I myself, reverendo— 
having, as you say, courage—I am at my last flicker. Wo 
have been fighting for our lives all night, my father. I 
could not climb to the convent for the gift of a mule. And 
she-a woman.” 

“fefiora Zarzuela, at the taberna, shall have the 
privilege of doing good,” said the priest. “Hi, Pedro, 
teil the sefiora to put a cup of wine over the fire! It 


“TI am going 


_ must be hot, mark you, and tell her an English lady will 


need her care. Now, quick!” 

And certainly Edith Smith needed care. She crouched 
on a thwart, white-faced, haggard, worn to a point of 
exhaustion, She had suffered twelve hours of ments! and 
boauy strain and a night of horror, in which hope had 
alternated with despair like a pendulum, till couraze was 
almost worn away. 

Esen the greatest courago will not drive a body further 
thaa it will go. She woald probably have fallen into the 
botam of the boat if Ellicott’s arm had not held her. 

‘im afraid you must bo horribly cold,” he said. 
"¥-u'vo been wet so long.” 

“Zea also,” she muttered, with a queer little sinile— 
qucer_ because her teeth chattered and her whole body 
trembled quite out of control, 

“Yes, but sea-waicr’s not very harmful,” he returned 
cheerfully. “And it quite warmed me up too, the cflort 
vf getting you into the boat.” 

Surf was tumbling over the steaver. It hal been no 
shild’s play transferring themselves to the boat. And 


“Sbould Married Women Work Octside Their Homes?” The H 
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Edith, numb and exhausted, had required a great share of 
assistance, Z 

‘es 1 have been a burden to you these last hours, she 
said. 

He did not agree with this. He was about to say 50 
when he noticed that she was growing heavier on his arm 
and that her head was drooping. So he held his speech, 
for they were s0 near to the stone quay that he could hear 
someone say something about hot wine, and he could hear 
some hurried instructions being given by someone. 
then fhe next moment the boat bumped against the steps, 
and Ellicott saw hands thrust out to give help. 

The little stout. man in a priest's dress of rusty black, 
who had had no shave for four days, he instinctively knew 
to be Father Veja, whom Miguel had talked of. The priest 
was the first to seize hold of Edith. . . 

“My child, you are among friends,” he said, which 
Fdith did not understand, because it was spoken in Spanish. 
But the tone of the voice was kindly, and she let herself 
be drawn up, with Ellicott helping her behind. 


“She is exhausted and numb with exposure,” said 
Ellicott in Spanish. “She needs warmth and stimulant.” | 
“Everything is prepared, sefior—yes, everything, 


returned the Padre. “See, to that house, seflorita . . . 
but another step, is it not? . . You are with friends 
5 yes. Miguel, you rascal, run and see that the hot 
wine is ready.” 

Ellicott came up the steps afterwards. There was a 
stagger in his walk as one who has run to the point of 
physical exhaustion. He had on the blue jean trousers he 
had worn in the stoke-hole. They were streaked where 
the sea-water had washed the coal-dust out of them. Tho 
coat, which he had been in the act of fetching when 
Hartley struck him down, flapped open, showing the oil- 
filthed singlet underneath. His head was bare. A week's 
growth of beard was on his face. 

His appearance was such that he might have encountered 
a very intimate friend and remained unrecognised. 

But the man who watched him from outside the grou 
that stood about tho tcp of the steps was not deceived. 
He stood there with a face of stone—waiting. 

And Ellicott slowly mounted the steps. 


CHAPTER THIRTY-SIX. 
“You Do Not Look Like a Viilain.”’ 


Tue group cf men and women who pressed about the 
top of the steps opened out to give Jim Ellicott passage 
through. He stopped when he got among them, and put 
his hand to his forehead like a man who has just wakened 
from sleep or who is trying to ward off either sleep or 
fatigue. And he seemed to sway in his walk. 

“Are you tired, hombre?” asked somebody jocularly. 
For one calls a man a man in Spain with perfect courtesy, 
which is as it should be, for there is no finer title. 

“Well, I didn’t go to bed last night, amigo,” replicd 
Ellicott in the same mood, “and it has not been a game of 
ball during the last few hours.” 

It had been a game of dice, though, and he had been 
playing against death. 

Ho walked through the group, and came face to face 
with Juan Asperillo. 

He stopped with no more surprise than if this had been 
an appointment. Indeed, though the circumstance, in the 
stress of other events, had not been present in his mind 
just lately, he had been perfectly aware, or had looked 
upon it as extremely probable, that he would meet 
Asperillo at this placo, whither he had determined to go. 
He knew of the letter which Miguel Toras had borne 
from the hand of the Padre Veja. If he had not known 
its contents, it was clearly relative to Shebah Zorzi. 

From Miguel he knew that the artist had been unsuccess- 
ful in his endeavour to see the girl on his former visit. It 
was a natural conjecture that he would wish to do so at 
the first opportunity. If the priest's letter indicated that 
opportunity, it would follow that Asperillo would lose no 
time in making for Casalarreina. 

These considerations flashed through his mind upon a 
well-marked and familiar course as he came to a standstill. 

“It's strange,” he said in an even voice. “I calculated 
somehow that I should meet you here.” 

“I suppose it is that the Evil One is with you,” returned 
Asperillo in English. 

Ellicott laughed, and jerks his head towards the water. 

“It is the sea,” he explained, “as you may observe. The 
sea has thrown me up here.” 

“And there is a good lot of the Evil One in the sea,” 
retorted Asperillo, 

“Yes, yes,” conceded Ellicott, a little wearily, “There's 
a good lot of the same quality everywhere, I’ve found. 
Not that I can complain at this moment. The sea has 
cast me up where I wanted to come, where, in point of 
fact, I intended to go when I set out in that ship. Yes; 
she, I take it, will never get any nearer to Gibraltar than 
sho is now. All the same, it seems strange meeting you 
here. Our last meeting had some elements of excitement 
in it, if you remember.” 

“Here, in Spain, a matter like that—a quarrel, for 
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I 1 observed 
paper, with a gesture of his d over the wild brown 
ills, 

“ By a stab in the back?” suggested Ellicott. “Or by 
attacking your enemy when he is unarmed?" he added 
Teminiscently. “I have at least the advantage now of 
knowing my man.” . 

“Do you think you deserve consideration?” said the 
plik with tightening mouth. “One kills vermin at 
sight.” 

“T might have killed you at the conclusion of our last 
meeting, observed Ellicott, ‘As it was, you woke up or 
ead quiet moor with nothing worse than a pain in your 

ead.” 

Asperillo nodded concedingly. There was certainly that 
to be said. 

“You see, we like what we call in England ‘fair play,’ 
Now, I fancy you haven't learnt that in Spain yet.” 

“We know what honour is, sefior.” 

“Yes, it is here held honourable to attack an unarmed 
man.” 

“Sefior, it is here held dishonourable to prey on a 
woman's virtue,” retorted the Spaniard sibilantly. “Yuu 
have come here now! Why?” 

“TI am here now—to-day, my friend,” returned Ellicctt, 
with a whimsical smile, “ the perils of tho se1 have 
willed it. On the other hand, had we got to Gibriltar 
safely, I should have arrived on this spot, with good luck, 
perhaps three days later. My interest here is not identical 
with your own, but it involves the same individual. [ 
believe she is at that convent on the hill there.” 

“ May the hand of Heaven crush you!” muttered 
Asperillo under his breath, with his hand groping at his 
hip. “Have you not done enough? You would seek her 
here? Are you not satisfied?” 

Ellicott was not slow to Le it the other's meaning. 

“You will probably withdraw those words—when you 
know,” he said slow 2 Sitheing you know how long you 
have believed a lie. You are feeling in pe ket. Yes, 
I am an unarmed man this very moment, and I am alniost 
dead with exhaustion. I hardly feel mentally equa! to 
saying all I should like to say—now, but this: I havo 
come here to find Israel Zorzi’s daughter, because she can 
prove my innocence.” 

Asperillo’s hand came from his hip, but it was empty. 
Beads of moisture stood on his forehead; and white patches 
showed on his face. He spoke in a lower voice, deep and 
tense for all his restraint. 

“ This is not a thing to talk of in public,” he said, “even 
though we speak in a =. that is strange to theso 
listeners. The Evil One must have taught you how to lie, 
because by your lies you first deceived a woman, and 
afterwards your nearly deceived justice—but not quite. 
Do you think I am be deceived as well? Am I a 
woman!” 

“You have been deceived more than the woman was,” 
answered Ellicott a little wearily, “even if you have not 

id so heavily. You will call yourself a fool when you 

ow the truth. There is a saying in this country soi. 
thing to the effect that it is a fool who builds anything on 
mud. You have spent some months, it would seem, in 
building on the softest kind of mud. For a lie is about 
the most unstable thing in human experience. I have 
come here to get that lie ticketed—I mean, the lio that 
sent me to prison. Or, rather, there were two lies, were 
there not? But one hangs on the other. The man wh» 
shot Israel Zorzi was manifestly the one who—wronzed 
his daughter. Wow, Shebah Zorzi will know who that 
was. I have come here to see her——” 

“Diablo! If you so much as attempt to go near her,” 
broke out Asperillo under his breath, “I will shoot you!” 

“Very well. So long as I know, I can be prepared,” 
rejoined Ellicott quietly. “The last time you didn't give 
me warning. That was the Spanish way. I shall certainly 
see this—this lady. And I believe I am able to defend my 
own life. If this attitude of yours (which, if you will 
allow me to mention it, is sheer pig-headedness) causes you 
to lose yours, the blame will be on your own head. You 
see, I am seeking rather more than life now.” 

He meant his good name, but Asperillo did not under- 
stand, because he was filled with the folly and blindness 
that thie lust of vengeance sometimes gives toa man. For 
hate can become madness. He had in his mind a saying 
that is current in Spain—and other places—that love is 
more than life, and deep down in the depths of his mind 
he had a horrible suspicion that this man’s object in 
seeking out Shebah Zorzi was to renew (as he believed) his 
illicit relations with her. 

“ You are seeking your death,” he ejaculated fiercely. — 
: ae 3; my honour,” Ellicott answered, turning on his 

ee 

(Another long instalment next week.) 
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Sue: “Did you ever take your motor-car to pieces 
to see how it worked?” . 

He: “Well, not exactly. I have taken it to picces 
to see how it didn’t work!” 


fo 
AS A BALANCE. 

For more than a week the teachen had been giving 
lessons on the dog; and so when the inspector came 
down and chose that very subject there seemed every 
prospect of the class distinguishing itse]f on brilliant 
essays about our canine friends. Things were pro- 
gressing quite satisfactorily and the master was con- 
gratulating himself on the trouble he had taken, 
when, alas! a question was asked which made him 
tremble for the reputation of his scholars. : 

“Why does a dog hang his tongue out of his 
mouth?” asked the inspector. “Yes, my boy?” he 
said to a bright-looking lad who held up his hand 
while the light of genius was in his eye. . 
“Please, sir,” cried the pupil, “it’s to balance his 


tail!” 


And the teacher groaned in anguish. 


Bertrand Russell and Mra. Pethick Lawrence, 


RAPID, published on February 12th, 
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GOING! GOING!! GONE!!! 


ds of the ‘‘Knock-out * Men may Shortly 
= be Illegal. f 


| 


Norstne is supposed to be simpler than an auction. 
Articles are exposed for sale, the public are invited 
to quote the prices they are willing to pay for them, | 
und the goods are then stated to become the property | 
of the people whose offers are the highest. = | 

Yct simple though this process may be, it is an 
open secret that practices of scarcely a scrupulous 
nature have been introduced into the auction mart | 
whose consequence has been to deprive the auctioneer 
and the clients whose goods he sells of the fair pro- 
++; to which they are entitled. These practices are 
accomplished by rings of dealers, known as the 
“knock-out,” who have adopted and perfected a system 
of co-operation which works so simply and effectively 
that a goodly r pepe of the profits of the auction 
cin be directed to their own pockets, 

fhe manner in which the “knock-out” men work 
is as follows: Prior to the sale they meet, and after 
conference with cach other fix prices for the various 
ycods, above which they agree not to compete ; and, as 
many of these dealers are extensive buycrs, it is 
ubvious that many articles come into possession of 
the ring at much lower prices than they would were 
ail the members bidding against each other. In this 
way is the primary object of the auction, thé securing 
of the best price possiblo for the seller, defeated. 

AUCTIONS AT A PUBLIC-HOUSE. 

But it must be noted that the members of the 
“knock-out” do not merely make this arrangement 
with each other in order that each may get the 
article he wants to buy at an exceptionally low price. 
‘he game is much moro subtle than that. 

After the auction is over the “knock-out” men ad- 
aa to some private meeting-place, perhaps the 

ack parlour of some public-house, and there, free 
from interruption, they hold a second auction, when 
the goods purchased by them in the open market are 
exposed for sale once more. 

At the first auction an article may have been bought 
by the “knock-out” men for 10s. ; it may now realise 
as much as £20. The primary 10s. having been paid 
avez tu the man who bought it in the ring, the 
ver.ainder of the second price is divided among the 
various members of the party. 

This means, it will be seen, that the real profits 
of the auction, the difference between the low price 


secured by the private understanding among the mem- 
bers of the ring, and the price received at the private 
sale, which would have becn obtained in the open 
market had all been competing against each other, 
are annexed by the “knock-out” men instead of by 
the clients for whom the auctioneer is officiating. 

Such is the method by which the “knock-out” is 
worked. It is difficult for outsiders to realise the 
extent to which it exists in London. Every branch 
of agra books, jewellery, curios, and pictures, 
seems to have its own “knock-out” ring. : 

Indeed, there are actually “knock-outs” within | 
“knock-outs,” by which the wealthicr members ex- 
clude the smaller fry and prevent them from getting 
too large a share of the profits of the transaction. 

Of course, the “knock-outs” have their own little 
rules, according to which they are conducted. For 
instance, no one can take part in the private sale 
who had not attended the puble auction. The result 
is that at these auctions dealers attend, who have no 
intention of making bids whatever, but have merely 
put in an appearance that they may qualify for a 
division of the spoil at the private “knock-out” sale 
to be held later on. 

THE WAY TO STAMP IT OUT. 

To such dimensions has the “knock-out” nuisance 
grown that it is on the cards that His Majesty’s 
Government have been persuaded that the time has 
come for Parliamentary intervention, and it is not 
improbable that the “knock-out” system may be de- 
clared illegal at a very early date. 

How this is to be accomplished remains to be seen. 
According to some authorities there is no need for 
new legislation, but for more stringent enforcement of 
existing laws. For instance, auctioneers require to 
take out a licence, and it is urged that as many of 
those who officiate at the “knock-out” auctions posscss 
no certificato their action is scarcely legitimate. 

On the other hand, it is not thought that this 
would lead to the abolition of tho evil, for these 
licences would soon be procured by the “knock-out” 
auctioneers. ‘The better way, it is contended, would 
be to make private auctions impossible. In this way 
the operations of “knock-out” men and rings of 
dealers would be rendered completely ineffective. 

——— te 


Hosress: “Won't you sing us another song before 
you go?” 

Jones: “Well, it’s getting very late and I shouldn't 
like to annoy your neighbours.” 

Hostess: “Oh, don’t mind that; they have a brute 
of a dog that barks every night, and I should be 
very glad to take my revenge.” 


REPELS 


INFLUENZ 
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THE LAST RESOURCE. 

Sne was wan and full of care, and she approached 
the draper’s counter with a timid cough. : 

“T want a pair of gloves for my Jim,” she said. 
“He's guing to a dance.” ; 

“Yes, madam,” said the assistant, producing the 
white kid box. “This is the kind, £ suppose?” 

“Them!” cricd the wan woman. “‘Gcodness, no! 
They'd be no good. My Jim's got a hand like a 
shoulder of mutton. Besides, they're too dear. 
Haven't you got something like the pleccemen wear 
at about sixpence-‘a’penny /” 

The assistant smilingly regretted that they did not 
keep that kind. 

“Oh, well,” sighed the wan ons, “there's no el 
for it! Jim‘ll have to wash his hands after all!” 

ee oe 

Snr: “So you told Lady Buncomb she Icoked as 
young as her daughter. That caught the old lady, 
I know.” 

He: “Yes; but it lost me the daughter.” 

orca a Gi 

“T sre Follansby is on his legs again.” 

“No, he isn't. He hasn't a halfpenny. Had to 
sell lris horse and carriage.” 

“That's what I mean. Now he walks.” 

“T xoticeD your wife sitting by the window sewing 
this morning. I thought you told me yesterday that 
she was ill?” 

“So she was; but to-day she’s on the mend 


—Ts ie 
APPROVED ENTRANCE. 

Tom MAKEPACE was fond of cycling, and was more 
or less of ascorchcr. He revelled in pace-making, 
and he boasted that no hill was tco steep for him 
to take full tilt. . 

One day, however, he altered his opinion about 
rushing down hills, for instead of going round the 
ecrner at the bottom of a very steep descent he went 
straight on and smashed through the window of a 
jeweller’s shop. In due course he crawled out of 
the hospital and paid the jewellcr a good round 
sum for damages. . 

But history has a way of repeating itself. It did 
in this case, anyway, and another cyclist entered 
the jeweller’s shop by tho window. Then it became 
apparent to the shopkeeper that it was time to take 
action. When a third window had been put in, an 
amused crowd stood outside and read this notice : 

“Cyclists are particularly requested to enter this 
establishment by the door.” 
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Ask your Doctor! 
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SOME DAINTY DISHES. 


Baked Bananas. ; 

Take quite ripe bananas, wash them in 
warm water, cut off the ends, and arrange 
vhem on a shallow dish, and bake very 
slowly for an hour. If baked too quickly 
the juice will evaporate and leave the fruit 
tasteless and dry. Serve hot, with a little 
cream. 

Baked Coffee Custards. 

Make half a pint of very strong coffee, 
mix with it half a pint of boiled milk, beat 
two or three eggs into it, sweeten, and pour 
into a greased pie-dish Bake very slowly 
till sct, scatter chopped almonds over, and 
serve hot or cold. P Reply to Cuericiss.) 
Wotatoe Pastry 

Is both economical and good, if these 
quantities are used: Take four ounces of 
ce!d boiled potato passed through a sieve, 
mix it with four ounces of flour, two ounces 
and a half of firm dripping, a pinch of salt, 
and a teaspoonful of baking powder. This, 
when rolled out thin, is very good for jam 
tarts, pies, ete. 

Orange Flavouring. . 

Take the peols -of small Mandarin 
oranges, or the very thin rind of any sweet 
orange, let it dry thoroughly, then pound it 
to a powder in a mortar with loaf sugar. 
Pass it through a sieve and place in an air- 
tight bottle or tin. This is a delicious 
flavcuring for creams, cakes, and puddings. 
Pickled Sprats. 

Pickled sprats is a dish that most 
people may have, for the fish are both plenti- 
ul and cheap. Take some sprats, clean and 
dry them, and lay them in a jar or deep 
pie dish. Pour over them a pickle made of 
one part of vinegar, and two parts of water, 
- few peppercorns, and a bayleaf or two. 
stemove the fish from the poke, and serve 
cold for breakfast. (Reply to BRowNLEIGH.) 


Royal Pudding. 

Over six ounses of breadcrumbs pour 
one pint of polly milk, cover el cold, 
add four ounces of castcr sugar, two ounces 
of almond meal, a tablespoonful of brandy, 
a few drops of ratafia essence, and four 
well beaten yolks of eggs. Butter and orna- 
ment a mould with candied peel, pour in 
the mixture and steam for an hour and a 
quarter. Turn out, and serve with any 
sweet pudding sauce. 

Carraway Brendy 

Such as you had in Germany, was pro- 
bably made as follows: Put one ounce of 
carraway seeds in a quart bottle after 
slightly bruising them in a mortar. Make 
a syrup of four ounces of sugar candy and 
one pint of water; when pour it into 
tho Cottle, fill up with brand: , and let it 
stand for five or six weeks, then strain and 
bottle. (Reply to Ricnmonp.) 


Savoury Cabbage. 

Wash a nice spring cabbage, boil it in 
water with a pinch of salt and a little soda. 
When the vegetable yields to the pressure 
of the finger, take it out and squeeze dry, 
then put it into a clean saucepan with a 
little butter, salt, and nutmeg, and a tea- 
spuonful of cheese. Pour over all a 
little milk, and stew for ten minutes. Serve 
very hot with grated cheese, 

Herring Pie. 

Cut off the heads and tails of three 
herrings, and sprinkle a little salt, pepper, 
ard ground maco over them. Grease a pie- 
dish, and lay the fish in it. Cover the fish 
with chopped apple and onion (using the 
apple and the onion raw). Scatter a teaspoon- 
ful of coe parsley over all, and put little 
pieces of butter on the top. Add two table- 
spoonfuls of fish liquor or water. Cover 
with a nice crust, and bake one hour, 
Devonshira Sponge. 

Mix together a teacupful of fine flour, 
ditto caster augar, adding a pinch of salt 
and a teaspoonful of baking powder. Break 
three eggs into the flour and sugar, and beat 
1i!l all is thoroughly mixed. Pour into a 
greased tin spread with oiled paper, and 
ake in a — oven for seven minutes. 
Then spread half the cake with lemon curd 
and half with apricot jam and roll. Place 
in a sieve till cold. t this in half inch 
slices, scatter desiccated cocoanut over, and 
serve either hot or cold, as convenient. (Reply 
to Excan.) 


Mies Lydia Weston telle “Why Women Doctora are 


CONCERNING SLEEPING SUITS. 

Tarts is neither time nor season to discuss the superiority or otherwise 
# the sleeping suit over the old-fashioned night shirt. Both have their 

vocates. 

Now ready-made suits ap to 
be very Seec penta a) haath some of them 
—but it must be sadly confessed that onl 
too often these garments shrink out of 
knowledge, or are of so scanty a cut as to be 
by no means comfortable. 

Whether you choose ordinary flannel, 
flannelette or Son flannel—the latter is 
excellent wear—for the materialisation of 
No. 16800 here shown, must depend upon 
yourself, but the making is a very simple 

air. 

Tho trousers will merely need seaming 
up and finishing at the waist with a dee: 
hem, through which a cord with tassell 
ends must run, that the waist may be 
drawn up to fit the wearer. 

That the coat is unlined without 
saying, but you must face the fronts and the 
turnover collur must be cut in duplicate. 
Three patch pockets are provided for in the 
five yards ot = in. pied es heh 
infrequéntly only one suc ‘ket is provice: 
—just for the handberliel 

Of course, there is really very little fit 
about a garment of this dcscription. At 
the same time it is am poreat that it be not 
too small, and you will do well to compare 
on esos of our —— pean =< aoe Wk ei 
with the prospective wearer before cutting No. 16900. per pattern. 6. 
it. Take Bis measure across the back, on the fF°"> oh Ronai nr aieielette Bes Breet, 
shoulders, across the chest and down the leg * “London, W.0. 
from the waist. White bone buttons or : 
wooden ones covered with the material are correct in a case like this. 

o_0c< 
YOUR CHILD’S THOUGHTS. 

Moruers, teach your children to think for themselves, and when 
they come to you with their theories and their beliefs, agree with the 
good that is in them. If there is anything that seems to you wrong 
explain it away, if you can reasonably; if not, let it alone till you 
can do so. 

Children can no more think exactly as their parents do, and still 
preserve their individuality, than they can resemble them physically 
svete detail, and forcing is as impossible in the one case as in the 
other. : 


— 
CULTIVATE A SWEET VOICE. 

Kp hearts are more plentiful than persistently kind and gentle 
voices, and yet love loses much of its power when the voice is sharp 
and hard ry, therefore, most earnestly to acquire the right tone 
in 6 ing and guard yourself carefully from falling into careless 
and bad habits of voice. 

Often a sharp voice shows far more ill-will than the heart feels, 
but people do not know that the er’s “bark is worse than her 
bite,” and they believe her to be ill-tempered and disagreeable. 

It is so easy to pick up a sharp and snappish manner of speaking. 
Very often it is saquized’ in mirth, and in the give-and-take battles 
of words in which boys and girls delight. There is no malice in their 
sallies, and a great deal of fun; but, meanwhile, the voice is often 
acquiring a sharp and shrewish tone which sticks through life, making 
it stir up strife and ill-will among its listeners. 

-So watch the tone in which you speak, and take care that it is 
gentle and sweet. A kind voice is like music in the home, and is 
to the heart what light and beauty are to the eye. 


THE ETIQUETTE OF LETTER WRITING. 

We all of us know how to address our friends when writing to them, 
the endcarment at the beginning of the epistle and the warmth of the 
ending being indicative of the degree of affection we bear them; and 
to acquaintences it is also_a matter of personal feeling whether we 
begin our letter with “My Dear Mrs, A.” and end “Sincerely Yours,” 
or whether we put “Dear Mrs. B.” and conclude with “Yours Truly.” 
Certainly the latter would be the most correct form toward a slight 
acquaintance, though there would bs no absolute breach of etiquette 
in adopting the former. ; 

There are, however, many other kinds of correspondence which are 
bound some time or other to come under every women’s notice, such 
as communications with tradespeople, business transactions, taking up 
servants’ characters, and .writing to servants themselves. 

The recognised form toward the first-named is “Sir” or “ Madame,” 
signing “Faithfully Yours.” : 

This signature is essentially a business one, and should never be 
used in social correspondence. 

Frequent errors ara made between ladies in writing for information 
cononrning domestics. The proper form is*to commence the communica- 

ion thus: 

“Mrs. C. presents her compliments to Mrs. D., and would be mu 
obliged if she would kindly inform her if Mary Smith, who lived with 
her as cook,” etc. The list of questions desired to be answered would 
then follow, and should be as clear and brief as possible, 


HOLIDAYS FOR 1907. 


Good Friday. . . March 29. 
Easter Monday . . . April t. 
Whitsua Moaday. . May 20. | T 
Bank Holiday . . . August 5. 
Christmas Day . December 25. 
Boziag Day . . December 25. 


HINTS FOR THE HOME. 


To Clean Sink Pipes 
Pour down a gallon of boiling soda 
water, which will clear away all the grease. 
The Boilings of Beef and Salt Pork 
Make very and lentil soup, if 
the salt be neutralised by the addition of 


‘some brown sugar and carrots. 


Dried Haricot Beans. 

For boiling do not pes in the salt till 
the beans are nearly cooked, otherwise they 
are apt to split and crack. 


A Clean Fire for Grilling Purposes 

Can be obtained by sprinkling over it 
a little powdered nitre. This is used by all 
first-class chefs and grill cooks. 


Stewing 

Is the most economical mode of cooking, 
as it needs little heat, and the vegetables so 
necessary for the flavour incroase the bu!k 
of the stew. 

Gravy for Poultry. 

Place the giblets, neck, heart, liver, etc., 
of the bird in a saucepan with enough water 
to cover; let simmer until the goodness is 
out, then strain, thicken with flour, and 
add a pinch of salt. 


The Paraffin Stains on your Carpet 
Can be removed by rubbing the spot 
with lime water, thus a lather is formed, 
which can be removed with clean cloths. 
Apply lime water again till all sign of the 
paraffin is removed. (Reply to JEss.) 
When a Savoury Stew 
Is made and there are bite of bread to 
dispose of, let the housewife try the rich 
effects of sippets in her stew. First she 
should take her bits of stale bread and cut 
them in pieces, which are fried in clarified 
dripping and slipped into the stew. Theso 
mingle with the gravy, and are a great im- 
provement to it. 
A Diet Lesson Learned by a School 
Teacher. 
A teacher at Warminster writes :— 
“Tam an assistant teacher in the South of 
land. I had always enjoyed excellent 
health and spirits up to the age of twenty-one, 
but at that time I was occasionally troubled 
with ‘a liver,’ and foolishly began to take 
tent medicines. From that time my good 
Pealth and spirits vanished; I became vo 
despondent and suffered from nervous debility, 
losing the interest, even, in my favourite 
sports. This went from bad to worse, till I 
to experience attacks of diabetes, and 
I felt like giving Sp hope. However, about a 
= ago your was. recommended to mo 
y a friend. I tried it, and from my first 
meal I commenced to go in the right direction. 
The diabetic attacks disap my nerve 
force at once to strengthen, my old 
spirits returned, I discarded all medicines, and 
am now a strong and cheerful man. I do not 
mean to say that your food is a medicine, but. 
building up the nerve force strengthens and 
invigorates the whole system. I could write a 
very long letter in praise of Grape-Nuts, but 
to everyone ‘ the proof of the pudding is in 


the eating’—and digestin d I would 
sincerely advise all, even if thoy are quite 
strong, to trya box.” Name given by Grupe- 


Nuts Co., 66, Shoe Lane, London, E.O. 

If your food does not agree, you are certain 
to have trouble, and all the drugs in the 
chemists’ shops will not cure you. ou must 
remove the cause, and start with a scientific 
food such as Grape-Nuts, which is so prey ared 
that it is easily digested by the most sensitive 
stomach of even an invalid or small child within 
an hour, and is at the same time remarkably 
sustaining, because one pound of Grape-Nuts 
contains more nourishment that the body will 
absorb than several pounds of bread, potatoes, 
meat, &c. 

One reason for this is that the starch of the 
Ae wheat and barley, of which Grape-Nuts 

made, is changed by mechanical processes— 
not chemical—into a form of sugar, and the 
difficulties which so often bring on “starch 
indigestion ” when other foods are taken, is 
avoided when Grape-Nuts food is used. 

This teacher found the invigorating 
effects in the brain and nerve centres from the 

hosphate of h which is contained in 

rape-Nuts. his is a nourishment these 
tissues must have, but it is absent in white 
bread and many otber foods. 

7d. per packet. “ Ask the Grocer.” 
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Don’t Neglect an Injury! 


A WORKMAN’S GRAZED SHIN & THE PENALTY OF 
NEGLECT—AWFUL BAD LEG HEALED BY ZAM-BUK. 


Mr. ROBERT ZELLER, of Chelsea Cottages, Enfield Wash, Middlesex, 
writes :—‘' About twelve years ago | slipped on a ladder and grazed my left 
leg down the shin, A short time afterwards inflammation set in, and I began 
to try different ordinary remedies, They did not do me any good, so I went 
to see a doctor. He sent me home to rest, and I was laid up for twelve weeks, 
but still my leg was not healed. 1 had to go back to work, and the wounds did 
not heal up for quite six weeks. The following year my leg broke out again, 
and I was laid up for another six weeks, after which I went to a London 
hospital. Here I was told that | had eczema, and thev gave me internal 
medicine. 1 visited the hospital and took medicine until I was sick of it, and 


year it 
pimple. This got bigger and bigger until it broke, leaving a nasty inflamed 
sote as big as a shilling. I tried various old remedies, but they failed to give 
me ease. Then one day | tried Zam-Buk and found that it suited my case 


GET AFREE BOX 


The proprietors ccntinue to dis- 
tribute, at enormous expense, dainty 


shaving sores,etc. Of all chemists, or ree from tho 
Yam.Buk Co., 4 Red Cross Street, London, E.c., or C. E. 
Fulford Ltd., Leeds, for 1s. 14d. or 2s. 9d. per box. The 2s. 9d. 
size is most economical, as i 

1s. ijd. 


GENOFORM STOPS PAIN. 


RHEUMATISM 


AND 
GOUT. 
CENOFORM stops all pain. (ORIGINALLY _KNOWN_AS “QX CUP”) 
GENQFORY, cuss se nothing CURE THE WORST COUGH lees 
ren ace tet | jee «BEEF TEA ,,m 
7. PROPERTIES ADDED. 
GENQFORM wl prove = tee JUST PUBLI SHED. ‘+ Ju-Vis” is guaranteed to be a pure, wholesome article, made from Extract of Beef, with 
—_———— valuable vegetable tor es pencil = sce ~~ uy Tablets at 1d. each. 
@ourT, : 
gost A 6° EDITION OF simply wis 
water toa 1d. 
naurnacaa. f| William Le Queux’s Jel Tabet of a ay, 


————— 


GREAT NOVEL 


WHATSOEVER 
A MAN SOWETH. 


At all Railway Bookstatls, Gc. 


GENOF TABLETS are . 
to take, en eatin tubes ‘which jicious ° 
can be carried in the pocket. greatly strengthened 
y valuable nutr:tive 

vegetable ingredients. 


Post Free 1 and 28. EB. J. Reid dives 


& Co., 14 Dunedin 
Avenue, London. 
Of all good Chemists, and of Boote, Cash 


Chemists, all Branches. 
Proprietor, FRITZ SCHULE, Leipzig. 


heavy cost of bottks, 


x 
of the artic‘e, 


If you have not tried wee 
it, tend a 


. sue 
oa for a free sample Sold in td., 344, & 10} d. sizes, 


eas G, FOSTER CLARK & CO. (Dept. 257), Maidstone. 


Sy A Breakfast Cup for 1d. 


JUVI' 


(ORIGINALLY KNOWN_AS “OY CUP”) 


GIVES MORE INTERESTING 
INFORMATION ABOUT 
SOCIETY THAN ANY 
OTHER PAPER. 
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* (Bteeet, Hillhouse, 


Tne first portion of Mr. George Edalji’s story, which 
appeared last week, has at this moment just come 
into the hands of tho public, and already I have 
received a dozen letters from readers, who express 
delight that so powerful a paper as Pearson's Weekly 
has taken this matter up. 

I feel confident that the wide publicity which this 
story will naturally obtain throughout the length 
and breadth of this country will produce the desired 
result, and secure for Mr. Edalji the right and 
proper justico for which England’s name is famous. 
‘The authorities have up to the moment of going to 
press not made any dofinite statement as to the 
result of their investigations. We are given to under- 
stand, however, that they are taking the proper 
steps to throw a light on this deplorable case, and 
I hope next week to be able to say that 6 definite 
promise has been made to hold a Commission of 
Inquiry. 

Meanwhile, every reader will do well to care- 
fully absorb every line of the instalment which is 
published in this number. In it you will be able 
to traca the malicious wurk of somo person or per- 
sons who so far have not been brought to justice.. The 
petty annoyances and inconveniences to which the 
Edalji family was subjected is unfortunately by no 
means new to village life in England. The hatreds 
which spring up on the part of one set of persons for 
another are keener and more bitter than are to be 
found between pereons living in towns and cities. 

The terrible part of this particular case, however, 
is the length to which persons will go in order to 
give vent to their malice: Another dramatic instal- 
ment of this story will appear in the next number. 


Mr. Irrtz makes this inquiry, “Why do churches of 
all denominations ire to a steeple or spire for 
their places of worship, though they have often no 
intention of erecting a clock or bell ?”————_— 
Since the time of the Normans, a spire has been 
ised as the distinctive feature of a church. 
That it was ever intended solely as a location for a 
clock or bell has nothing to do with the idea of 
modern church architects, who in drawing up de- 
signs for churches simply act upon the accepted 
architectural conception of a church, and try to 
make them as much aliks externally as possible. 


' 


Mitty wants to know why sailors are so much better 
at a song and at dancing than soldiers. She num- 
bers many Jack Tars and Tommy Atkinses amongst 
her friends, and hag noticed that while all the 
former can sing a song, very few of the latter 
can. diers, Mitty, when they want 
to hear singing or to see dancing, can gencrally go 
toa music-hall or theatra and pay to have it done 
for them. Jack can’t. If he wants to have a song 
it has to come from one of his messmates, and if 
he wants to see dancing he has to join in and 
dance with his mates—it is often done on board- 
ship. I think that is a good reason for his gener- 
ally being more lively than Tommy. 


THE HARTLEY COMPETITION. 
Recrntiy we asked readers to forecast the fate of 

Vincent Hartley, the traitorous friend depicted 

in our serial story. The forecasts considered by 

the editor to be the best were contributed by the 
following readers, to whom the twenty-five prizes 
which were offered have been awarded : 

G. N. Hewson, 64 Charnwood Road, South Norwood; 8. 
Michael, Liwyncelyn Villa, Waunarl 
Pearce, Harbour View, P Road, i 
James Parker, Blackburn, nity Terrace, Birstall, near 
Leeds; A. Septimus, Bryntirion House, Salisbury Road, 
Blandford, Dorset; J. E. Hodgson, 7 and 8 Allen Terrace, 
Milifield, Sunderland; G. T. Goldsmith, South Street, East 
Hoathly, Suseex; I. F. Morris, Maxwell's Buildings, Laurieston, 
hy Falkirk; R. MacGeorge, 20 Badlis Road, Williamston: 
G. T. Wintie, Coniston. Cranleigh, Surrey; Miss Halcrow, 18 
Woodland Road, Rock Ferry, Birkenhead; L. Birch, 50 Water- 
loo Street, Burton-on-Trent; R. Younghusband, “ Bassa,” 
Parkhurst Road, Sutton, ee Mr. R. Buckley, 6 Leach 
Street, Milnrow, Rochdale: 8. M. Jones, & Green Hill, Pon- 
taycy, Garw bb 8. Wales; G. E. Player, 6 Eleanor 

nddersfield; E. J. Price, 61 incess 
Road, Edgbaston, Birmingham; Mra. Milton, Shortheath 
House, Farnham; J. Powell, c.o. A° Cooper, Draycott, near 
Weston-super-Mare, Somerset; E. T. Leigh, 88 Hill To 
Avenue, hay Road, Leeds; Mrs. A. Waterman, 8: 
Harleeden Road, Willesden Green; J. 8. Lennie, Helenslea, 
Cambuslang; C. Barklie, Hill Hall, Lisburn, Ireland; A. R. 
Henry, 3 Camphill Avenue. Langside, Glasgow; A. E. Evans, 
Audit Office, Gt. Western Rly., Paddington. 


“Way does a Sccialist wear a red tie?” asks K. J. 


Brutus wants to know why so many men, as they 


Tom’s wife has recently started an innovation, to 


P. G. B. 


A REcuLaR reader of P.W.—a lady—who recently 


Wercnty reflections seem to come to BanreEr while 


\ 
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“Wes a man enters a railway carriage,” writes 
Smoxer, “in which there are already five aside, 
what is it that helps him to determine which sido 
he shall make uncomfortable by auneexing himself 
in?” You have a good deal to learn if 
you don’t know that yet, Suoxer. It deponds er- 
tirely on upon which side there sits a week-minded 
man who will look up ahd catch his eye. When 
eight strong-minded men are in a carriage, and a 
ninth enters, they all become deeply interested in 
their papers, or stare at their boots as if they had 
never eeen them before. The unfortunate ninth 


To hide his collar-stud. 


t their youth, get so big round the “ waist. 
RGus atlas sees men,” he writes, “who distinctly 
are not fat, and yet have to wear decidedly big 
waistcoats. There must be some other reason 
than overeating and under-exercising for this. 
—————There is, Brutus. My fighting editor 
tells me it is all the result of the slipshod way in 
which most young men hold themselv2s. Instead 


of bracing up the chest so as to contract and eu then picks out the mildest-looking of the lot, and 
port the “waist,” they both sit and stand with : says “Excuse me,” balances on the extreme edze 
the weight of the upper part of the body restin of the seat, and is horribly uncomfortable all the 


If a weak-minded man is present he wi!! 
up; the newcomer will catch his eye, and 
that involves a tacit understanding that the former 
has got to move up and make a fair, comfortable 
seat for the other. “Always keep your eye on 
P.W.” is a capital rule on crowded lines. 


on the The result is that the muscles an way. 


flesh of the “waist” are constantly expanded, and 
go in time become and remain abnormally devel- 
oped. Up with your chest, Brurus, or you, too, 
will soon be shifting your waistcoat buttons! 


which Tom very strongly objects. It has alway | Pecxnaw has been arguing with a friend as to what 
been his practice to see each week how she spends constitutes “a sense of humour.” “I can ‘nis 
her hou ping money, and now she has rather see and appreciate the point of a joke,” writes 


“turned the tables.” She insists on having from 
him an account of how he ag his “ pocket- 
money,” and this leads to trouble, because she calls 
rettes, or an evening 
that he evidently 


PecwHam, “and ‘therefore I claim that I have 
a sense of humour, but my friend says it does not 
follow.” It certainly does not, Pecknaw. 
No term is so much abused as “the sense of 
humour.” It by no means lies merely in the 


an extra packet or so of ci 
tage an extravagance, an 


more money than he needs. I fear “13 s 

you have heough it on yourself, Tom, and I should rec Be Pog athe Pa ew ™ apy in hee 
suggest that you propose that you do not inquire into able to ash eemae inte ihe ne ery-day affai g 
the spending of -her housekeeping money, and that life: in being abl take a le : ure 
she, in return, shall noS make you account for oF ee pe) ee he de’ main at sew 
» ’ 4 Pe Sree ;, n irri or upset by 
our pocket-money. It is very irritating for hus- ifles. A : 
ee or wife to law the other poking into each — omen with 8 true sense of humour is 


item of what is, so to ak, “private” money, 
and it should never be bo os . 


who has the wits to fasten instantly upon the 
things that matter, to appreciate that they aro, 
after all, very trifling little affairs when compared 
with the big facts of life, and so to see their 
amusing side. 


NEARLY £13,000 ALREADY PAID. 


We pay any number of claims tn respect of 
each accident—not the first claim only. 


£1,000 RAILWAY 


£100 RAILWAY INSURANCE. 


£100 CYCLING 


492 Claims already paid, including three of 
£2,000 and one of £1,000. 


ts a pretty puzzle in patronymics. 
ng th h a Liverpool directory the other 
day,” he says, “I found the rather curious surname 
Rimmer hey fo three whole columns, but on 
turning to the London directory, I found it only men- 
tioned twice.” ince that is so, P. G. B., 
if my name were Rimmer I would rather live in 
Liverpool than London. There is safety in num- 
bers. If somebody in London called Rimmer got 
his name into the police-court rts all my friends 
would be thinking it was me, whereas in Liverpool, 
where Rimmers are s0 common, I should not be 
suspected. There is nothing very curious about 
there being so many Rimmers in Liverpool. In 
nearly every district of England you will find two 
or three surnames far more common than others. 
I know one Devonshire town in which there are 
a tremendous number of Palks, and another which 
positively swarms with Tuckers. 


went out to Toronto to be marricd, writes me in 
a long letter her views on the country which is 
now her home. They are so different from what 
one generally hears from Canada that I give some 
extracts. “It is not a cheap country to live in,” 
she writes. “You can’t make a fortune; only a 
bare living, if that. Tho Englishmen here are 
much disliked, and of the Canadians in this town 
it can only be said that they have ‘manners none— 


any number of claims 


ORPORATION, LiuiTxEn, 86 to 44 —o St London, E.C., 
to whom notices of claims, under the following conditions, must be 
sent within seven days to the above address, 

will be paid by the above Corporation to the Iegal 
representative of any person killed by an accident 


, in Great Britain or [roland to th vr trai 
and customs beastly.’ Englishmen who have been aa A the deceased ‘wa travelh ng ~ ye 
to Quebec and Montreal tell me it is different in | ers Tens OP phocrsgedis amg in ke or bee Unerldry 


those cities; there are real Colonials there, old 


families who settled centuries ago; but Toronto is written in or pencil, on the 


a new town and very American. Its i ie ol space provided at the foot. This paper may be left at his, or her, 
England is astounding, and the people axe always ee Ot ate aS that ‘the calf sun oy paid to the Iegal 
asking you if on don’t think Toronto is more up-to- representatives of fet agen erg contin aud. teat 
date? beer ave a lot to learn yet, I can tell | hotice of the accident be given within three days of its Cceurrenice. 
beni in all the refinements of life they are In the event of @ person having the current number of 

ind us. I am simply longing to be oe ied by & railway nt tee Uiited” ‘Kingdon 


E100 kited by accident in 


again, and re _ to see this e. ateful place.” ka ‘aan th reo — oy - — to any train in which he i 
——————What have my other Toronto readers 4 . will receive the sum of ris HUNDRE Pot N 
to say? . whether the coupon be si or not, P vided notice in way case 


ARANTES CORPORATION LiMiTED, 
peor .» Within seven days from the 
jandred Pounds will be paid to whomsoever the Fditor 


C 
he is undressing. Unloading his pockets the other of Pearson's Weekly may decide to'be the Next tain al. cay cyeiat 


night he made the astounding discovery that he his death b: accident i " 
has no fewer than nine of these; while his wife, provided «hat dreeased ab the ime of such socident ad n bis, of 
the Insurance Coupon on this 


he reflected, has but one, and that she does not 


er, n the ° 
it is, with his, or her, 
use, because she can never find .t “Now, how on pene C the, oa aoa’ ot death occured 


pencil on the 
within twenty- 


i 
th * ” t not i 
ct Soa woman ean, tons eee | Staaten vai tae eet 
@ woman is so different. Sho does not a | Diace of abode, ¢0 long cospen i signed iebegaaaes 


ipe or a tobacco pouch, or box of matches, that 
loes away with the need fur, say, two pockets. 
She sant suche out of doors, so has no use for 
a cigarette-case (there @ third ket). Sh 
need not carry a knife, econ when Ne wes to 


jelous 
3 Act." 
The Parchase of thie Fubtication is admitted to be the payment 


f a Premium under § " 
of s ere ne alice at th of the Act. A Print of the Act can 


sharpen a pencil she can always use her husband’s Tecove ee ae soxperstie®. 
or Urothera razor (that does for number four). fanart reapect of the same ria ee eee see ee 


a twelve-months’ 


She would not be a woman if she ever took tho oe to thelr now, ‘or 


Suge eee 


f 
to 


trouble to make a note of anything (no notebook | 2,3 pon, Sarina She period My thelr 
accounts for number five). Her mane she carries | 2* Js aes ei tr ty a eas 
in a dainty little purse in her hand (there goes ron Will be sony in ange. o> eae8 


six and seven). Finally, her little watch and chain 


watil midaight, 


she pe to her blouse, which a man, having a Slgmiatesre .ovessossssseerenrerveeronssnsescsssssssevenvancssveeceecesseesesscesenseseeteed 
watch the size of an ink-pot, could not do without Available from & p.m., Thursday, Pebruary Zin, 1901, 


» February 15th, 
Fasseow LtD.- at Pearson's Weekly Bulaingn, Henrietin Strect, Londons Wee 


carrying away the front of his coat (and 
accounts for’ pockets eight and nine). ‘ a 


Note.—A pencil-case will be awarded to each reader whose letter is dealt with on this page, or whose suggestion for a title ie used, 


4E BEST OF 
“RYTHING 


er be yours ‘unless you use 
the best of soaps. 


, U N LI G ri T MAKES. a * 
is the BEST SOAP. WEAR : 
GER gH 


it ensures the best results in the 
shortest time: Follow carefully the 
directions for its use, and you shall 
have the best of Washday, sweet clean 
clothes, less rubbing, less scrubbing. 


£I, 000 is offered for any adulteration 
-- found in its composition. 


Ma Cruces 2 


LEVER BROTHERS, LIMITED, PORT SUNLICHT, ENGLAND. 
The name LEVER on soap fe a guarantee of Purity and Excellence. 


N all true essentials of a perfect 
? whisky, DEWAR'S ‘WHITE 
| LABEL’ stands second to none. 
The encomiums showered upon this famous 
stimulant by expert judges corroborate 
this fact. As regards quality, age and flavor 
the excellence of DEWAR’S ‘WHITE 
LABEL’ WHISKY is unquestionable. 
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A Good Appetite comes caly by haviig a perlechecting liver aad a guod digution—both can cailly be obtained by using 


BEECHAWM’S PILLS 


zh eliabl edy for th 4 sod 
Far ihc Smit its haat ater hae te, mb! Dletey Corer, Ye 
leanse the ee oe tone to the digestive organs, and will, if taken according to directions, 


MAKE ALL THE DIFFERENCE 


to your physical condition, restoring you to sound and  ritorous health. your friends inquire into the a you can 
honestly give them the benefit of your experience t When your This form of testimonial 
the proprictor of "BEECHAM PEELS ts really proud of. said 


Sold everywhere in boxes, price 1/4; (56 pills) and 2/8 (168 pills). 
ul Communications respecting Advertisements should be sent to the Advertisement Department, " PEARSON'S WEEKLY” Offices, HENRIETTA STREET, LONDON, W.6, 
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